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TO ALL LEAVING HOME FOR A CHANGE. 


What every Travelling Trunk and Household in the World ought to contain— 
A BOTTLE. OF 


ENOS FRUIT SALT. 


Without such a simple precaution the JEOPARDY of LIFE 
is immensely increased. 


A SONG OF GRATITUDE. 
(By an F.S.A. of 80 Years of Age.) 

These words a wise physician said : 
* STOMACH’S a master all should dread.’ 
Oppose his laws—for Death prepare! 
Obey them—health will triumph there! 
With grateful thanks I hail thy name, 
ENO! and strive to give it fame. 
Your SALT OF FRUIT can give me ease, 
And give me comfort when I please : 
By true aperient, strong or mild, 
To calm a man or soothe a child : 
Aid Nature without force or strain ; 
Strengthen heart, liver, lung, and brain ; 
Make the pulse neither fast nor slow, 
The blood heat not too high nor low. 
So bringing health at little cost, 
Restoring what neglect had lost! 
To ENO’S SALT I owe a debt 
The grateful mind may not forget ; 
With rhyme that debt in part I pay, 
Experience teaching what to say. 


As anatural product of Nature, use ENO'S 
FRUIT SALT, prepared from Sound Ripe 
Fruit. You cannot overstate its great value 
in keeping the BLOOD PURE. As a means 
of keeping the system clear, and thus taking 
away the groundwork of Malarious Diseases, 
BLOOD POISONS, and all Liver Complaints, 
or as a HEALTH-GIVING, REFRESHING, 
“I COOLING, and INVIGORATING SUMMER 

i BEVERAGE, or as a gentle Laxative or Tonic 
PF chm ~§~—|_—to the various forms of Indigestion. 


MPORTANT TO PARENTS.—Should a parent have nothing to bestow on a child but a narrow 

education, still he will bless you if you form his body to health and strength and activity, whether he earns 

his simple meal by labour at the plough, anvil, or axe. On the contrary, if you NEGLECT his health and 

strength, and leave him a debilitated wretch, he would curse you, thovgh a millionaire. ENO’S FRUIT SAL™ 
is an INDISPENSABLE REQUISITE in the PRESERVATION of CHILDREN’S HEALTH. 


[MPORTANT TO TRAVELLERS.— We, the undersigned, have for the last four years used your 

Fruit Salt during several important Survey Expeditions in the Malay Peninsula, Siam, and Cambodia, and 
have undoubtedly derived very great benefit from it. In one instance only was one of our party attacked with 
fever during that period, and that happened after our supply of Fruit Salt had run out. When making long 
marches under the powerful rays of a vertical sun, or travelling through swampy districts, the undersigned have 
used the Fruit Salt two or three times a day in the following manner and proportions:—At daybreak two tea- 
spoonsful mixed with the juice of a raw lime, ard a little sugar, in a tumbler of water; shortly afterwards a 
light meal of tea and coffee, bread, and fruit. About mid-day one small spoonful with raw lime juice and water ; 
and before retiring for the night another teaspoonful in water. The Fruit Salt used as aforesaid acts as a gentle 
aperient, keeps the blood cool and healthy, and wards off f« ver. The undersigned have pleasure in voluntarily 
testifying to the value of your preparation and their firm belief in its efficacy, We never go in the jungle without 
it, and have also recommended it to others.—Yours truly, Commander A. J. Lortus, F.R.G.S., his Siamese 
Majesty’s Hydrographer ; E. C. Davipson, Superintendent, Siamese Government Telegraphs. Bangkok, Siam, 
May, 1883.—J. C. Eno, Esq., London.’ 














NO’S FRUIT SALT.—‘ After suffering for nearly two ard a half years from severe headache and 
disordered stomach, and after trying almost everything and spending much money without finding any 
benefit, I was recommended by a friend to try your FRUIT SALT, and before I had finished one bottle I found 
it doing me a great deal of good, and now I am restored to my usual health ; and others I know that have tried it 
have not enjoyed such good health for years.— Yours most truly, RopertT HUMPHEEYS, Post Office, Barrasford.’ 


UCCESS IN LIFE.—‘A new invention is brought.before the public, and commands success. A score 

of abominable imitations are immediately introduced by the unscrupulous, who, in copying the original closely 

enough to deceive the public, and yet not so exactly as to infringe upon legal rights, exercise an ingenuity that, 
employed in an original channel, could not fail to secure reputation and profit.’—ADAMs. 


DIRECTIONS IN SIXTEEN LANGUAGES HOW TO PREVENT OISEASE. 


CAUTION .—Examine each Bottle, and see that the Capsule is marked ‘ ENO’S FRUIT 
SALT.’ Without it you have been imposed on by a worthless imitation. 


Sold by all Chemists. Price 2s. 9d. and 4s. 6d. 
Prepared only at Eno’s Fruit Salt Works, Hatcham, London, 8.E., by J.C, Eno’s Patent. 
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“PEARS soap. 


The famous English Complexion Soap 


Established in London 100 years. 
SPECIALTY FOR THE SKIN Az SOR 
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AND COMPLEXION hee ARS 


s recommended by the greatest English authority 
on the Skin, : 


Paoressorn SIR ERASMUS WILSON, F.R.S., 


President of the Royal College of Surgeons. 
5 INTERNATIONAL AWARDS. 


oodUomplexion&NiceHands 


othing adds so much to personal appearance as 

Lright clear complexion and a soft skin, with 

bese the plainest features become attractive, with- 

ut them the handsomest are but coldly impressive. 

any a complexion is marred by impure alkaline 
d coloured Toilet Soap. 
30: 


Peary SOAP 


§ specially prepared for the delicate skin of ladies 
d children and others sensitive to the weather, 
inter or summer. In England it is pre-eminently 
he complexion Soap, and is recommended by all 
he best authorities, as,on account of its emollient, 
pn-irritant character, Aedness, Roughness and 
happing are prevented, and 2 clear bright appears 

eand soft velvety condition imparted and main- 
ined, and a good, healthful and attractive come 
lexion ensured. Its agreeable and lasting perfume, 
pautiful appearance, and soothing properties, 
bmmend it as the greatest luxury of the toilet, 
s durability and consequent economy is 
markable. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. RE) 
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Mrs. LANGTRY.-—From a pHoTocraPH BY YAN DER WEYDE, LONDON, 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 





POPULAR NOVELS at all the LIBRARIES. 





AUT CAESAR AUT NIHIL. 


By the Countess M. Von 


Botumer, Author of ‘German Home Life,’ &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 21s. 


* The purpose of this novel is a very earnest 
one indeed, and very grave incidents and charac- 
ters are dwelt upon. The period of Russian 
history chosen is the reign of the assassinated 
Alexander II., whose personal character and 
career are dwelt upon with remarkable freedom. 
A great deal of information, of a kind new to 
most novel readers, is afforded respecting social 
and political life in Russia; and to these 
elements of the story are added representations _ 
of the intrigues and ramifications of that Nihilism 
which has excited so much attention, fear, and 





| rather than fiction.’ 


disgust in later years. The writer appears to 
have had exceptional opportunities of tracing 
the working of this organisation, so far as such 
an attempt can be made by an outsider. Her 
characters are well drawn~and her descriptions 
are graphic; her general information is corrobo- 
rated by all that has from time to time leaked 
out. in .the. judicial proceedings of various 
countries ; and the impression likely to be left 
upon, the mind of a reader of these pages is that 
the writer has throughout been dealing with facts 
The QUEEN. 


IN THE OLDEN TIME. By the Author of ‘ Mlle. Mori,’ 


&e. 2 yols. crown 8vo. 12s, 


‘Few writers in search of a subject would 
have recourse to this remote but eventful period 
in the social annals of Germany, and fewer still 
possess the necessary qualifications for construct- 
ing a novel which like Jn the Olden Time will 
interest the majority of its readers from the first 
page to the last.’ The picture isasad and gloomy 
one, but thestory is farfromdepressing. History 
and fiction are blended with a skilful hand and 
with the most acceptable results. In the Olden 
Time will probably be regarded as one of the 
most agreeable novels of the season. The lives 
of HILDEMUND DAHN- and the wayward and 
gentle DoRNROSCHEN, the only child of the lord 





of Schloss Burgstein, and the events which 
revolve round them, are what interest the reader 
most, and furnish the brightest and most grace- 
ful elements of the graphic and vivid narrative. 
The novel abounds in passages of trenchant 
power and in stirring descriptions of picturesque 
incidents and scenes. The action never halts; 
the rise and progress of the peasant rebellion are 
sketched in impressive and suggestive outline. 
The interest of the story is strong and well 
sustained. It is carefully written; the plot is 
ably conceived, skilfully developed, and brought 
to a felicitous consummation.’ 
NOTTINGHAM GUARDIAN. 


BECAUSE OF THE ANGELS. By M. Hope. 2 vols. 


crown 8yo, price 12s, 


‘The contrast between HEsTEr’s high nature, 
with its drawback of spiritual pride, and the 
simple nature of her girlish sister GLADys, is 
strongly drawn, with that absence of effort 
which marks natural strength. The whole story 
is attractive from its ease and simplicity. Some 
dark episodes, like the suicide of EL1aB, the dis- 
appointed poet, and the struggles of ALicg, the 
sempstress, are contrasted with farcical ones, like 
the unsuccessful effort of a fashionable lady to 


ARDEN. By A. Mary F, 
8yo. 12s. 


* Miss Robinson must certainly be congratulated 
on having scored a success at the very begin- 
ning of her career. Arden is an extremely clever 
story, and, though it is one merely of every-day 
life, yet the incidents are so clothed as to appear 
fresh and new. and the scent of the hay through- 
outisinvigorating and refreshing. The heroine, 
who gives her name to the book, is a wild im- 
pulsive creature whom one cannot help liking, 








in spite of various weaknesses in her character. 


walk the waves in the style of a genuine apostle, 
CARNEGIR’s second wife, the completely worldiy 
MARION, supplies an excellent foil to theearnest- 
ness of her stepdaughter. DANIEL EscoBar, the 
princely Jew whom ERIc meets in the East, and 
his daughter RACHEL are’ original characters. 
The style of the book is fiuent and natural, with 
many touches of description which are taking.’ 
ATHEN ZUM. 


Ropinson. 2 vols. crown 


Brought up in Rome, on the death of her father, 
ARDEN returns to his native village in Warwick- 
shire, there to make acquaintance with the truest 
and freshest country people we have ever met on 
paper, The story is simply that of ARDEN’s life 
and marriage, but it is never wearisome because 
of the sharpness of the writing, and we have to 
thank Miss Ropinson for a very good novel 
indeed,’ WHITEHALL REVIEW. 
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London, LONGMANS & CO. 
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BOOKS FOR THE SEASIDE & HOLIDAY SEASON. 





Handy Volumes, printed in clear bold type, on good paper. 





SMITH, ELDER, & C0.’S POPULAR LIBRARY OF STANDARD WORKS. 


EACH WORK COMPLETE IN ONE VOLUME. 


Fep. 8vo. limp cloth, price Half-a-Crown each. 
1. Jane Eyre. By CHARLOTTE Bronri.. 
2. Shirley. By CHARLOTTE BRONTE. 
3. Villette. By CHARLOTTE BRONTE. 
4. Wuthering Heights. By Emiry Bronti. 


Agnes Grey. By ANNE Brontié. With Preface 
and Memoir of the Sisters, by CHARLOTTE BRONTE. 


5. The ongpent of Wildfell Hall. By ANNE 


6. The _ By CHarLotre Brontié. To 
which are added, the Poems of Charlotte, Emily, and 
Anne Bronti' 


7. The Life of Charlotte 
GASKELL, 


8. Framley Parsonage. By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


9. The Small House at Allington. By ANTHONY 
TROLLOP 


10. The Dhspertens. By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
11. Romola. By GrorGE ELior. 
12. Sylvia’s Lovers. By Mrs, GASKELL. 


13. Wives and Daughters: an Everyday Story. By 
Mrs. GASEELL. 


14. North and South. By Mrs, GASKELL, 

15. Ruth. By Mrs, GASKELL. 

16. Mary Barton. By Mrs. GASKELL. 

17. My Lady Ludlow, &c. By Mrs. GASKELL, 

18. No Name. By WILkig CoLLinys, 

19. Armadale. By WILkKI CoLLins. 

20. After Dark. By WILKIE COLLINS. 

21. The Rose Garden. By the Author of ‘ Unawares.’ 


22. The Autobiography of Leigh Hunt. Edited 
by his Eldest on. ied ” 


23. The Town: Its Memor: uble Characters and Events. 
By Leiau Hont. 


24. Imagination and Fancy. By Leicn Hunt. 


25, Wit and Humour selected from the English 
Poets. By Le1gGH HUNT 


26. Men, Women, and Books. By Leiau Hunv. 

27, A Jar of Honey from Mount Hybla. By 
LeieH Hunt. 

28. Table Talk, ‘By LEIian Hunt. 

29. Agegienhy of Lutfullah. Edited by E. B. 
EASTWICKE, C.B. 

30. Below the Surface. By Sir A. H. Etron, Bart. 

31. Transformation. By NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. 


32. Deerbrook : a Tale of Country Life. By Harriet 


Bronté. By Mrs. 


MARTINEAU. 

38. Household Education. By Hannirr Mar- 
TINEAU. 

34. Thackeray’s Lectures on the English 
Humourists. 


35. The Four Georges. By W. M. THACKERAY, 


36. Pod & bey Pope and Paul the Friar. By T. A. 
ROL 


37, Chronicles of Dusty pore : 


a Tale of Anglo- 
iotin Life. By the 


uthor of Wheat and Tares,’ 


38, In the Silver Age. By Hotme LEE. 





Fep. 8vo. boards, Pictorial Covers, price 2s. each. 
1. No Name. By Witkie CoLiins. 
2. Armadale. By WILKIE CoLLins. 
3. After Dark. By. WiLkre CoLiins. 
4. Maude Talbot. By Hotme Lez. 
5. Annie Warleigh’s Fortunes. By Hotme LEE 
6. The Wortlebank Diary. By Hotme Lag. 
7. Warp and Woof. By Hotme Lee. 
8. Against Wind. and Tide. By Houme Ler, 
9. Sylvan Holt’s Daughter. By Hotme Lex, 


10. Kathie Brande: a History of a Quiet Life. By 
HOLME LER. 

11. The Beautiful Miss Barrington. By Ho_mz 
JER. 


12. The Hétel du Petit St. Jean: a Gascon Story. 

13. Vera. By the Author of ‘The Hotel du Petit 
St.-Jean.’ 

14. In That State of Life. 

15, Morals and Mysteries. By Hammton Aip#. 

16. Molly Bawn. By the Author of ‘ Phyllis.’ 

The Moors and the Fens. By Mrs, 

17. RIDDELL, 

18. Anecdotes of Celebrities of London and 
Paris. By Captain Gronow. 

19. Recollections and Anecdotes of the Court, 
the Camp, and the Clubs. By Captain Groxow. 

20. Hester Kirton. By KATHARINE 8. MAcQuorm, 

21. Agnes of Sorrento. By Mrs. H. B. Stowg, 

22. Tales of the Colonies; or, Adventures of an 
Emigrant. 

23. Lavinia. By the Author of ‘Dr. Antonio’ and 
* Lorenzo Benoni.’ 

24, Romantic Tales. 
Halifax, Gentleman.’ 

25. Domestic Stories. 
Halifax, Gentleman.’ 

26. Six Months Hence. By the Author of ‘Behind 
the Veil,’ &c. 


27. The Story of the Piébiscite. By MM. Erck- 
MANN-CHATRIAN, 

28. The Conscript and Waterloo, By MM. Erck- 
MANN-CHATRIAN, In1 vol. 

29. Gabriel Denver. By OLIVER MApox Brown. 

30. Country Stories. By Horme Ler, Author of 
* Sylvan Holt’s Daughter.’ 

31. Take Care Whom you Trust. 


EADE. 
32. Katherine’s Trial. By HOLME Lex, Author of 


* Sylvan Holt’s Daughter.’ 
33. Poet and Emerald: a Tale of Gotham. By 
By E. Lynn Livton, 


E. FRANCILLON. 
34, Grasp our Nettle. 
35. Mr. Wynyard’s Ward. By Hotme LEg. 
36. By the Sea. By KATHARINE 8, MAcQuolD, 
3 Basil a s Caprice. By Hotme LEE. 
» Bis, - ond rs. Faulconbridge. By HammnTon 


39. lneuitt. By the Author of ‘ Véra’ and ‘ The Hote 1 
du Petit St.-Jean.’ 

40. Penruddocke. By Hamivton Aipi. 

41. Brigadier Frederick: the Story of an Alsacian 
Exile. By MM. ERCKMANN-CHATRIAN. 

. A Garden of Women. By Saran TYTLER, 

is. Matrimony. By W. E. Norris. 

44, Phyllis. By the Author of ‘ Molly Bawn,’ 

45. Mademoiselle de Mersac. By W. E, Norris, 


By Hamitton Aips. 


J. H. 


By the Author of ‘John 


By the Author of «John 


By ComMPTON 





London: SMITH, ELDER, 


& CO., 15 Waierloo Place, 
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MESSRS. W. H. SMITH & SON 


(186 Strand, London, and at the Railway Bookstalls) 
* WILL FORWARD 
From the LIBRARY DEPARTMENT the following Magazines and Reviews, 


LIBRARY COPIES 


Withdrawn from Circulation, 





POSTAGE FREE to any part of the United Kingdom at the prices annexed, 
until further notice :— 


MAGAZINES SIX WEEKS AFTER DATE. 


PER a @ 
ri a 
BLACKWOOD’S - - ove is a . 13 0 
CONTEMPORARY REVIEW | a wats oes —— 
CORNHILL (from July, inclusive, _—— in ne a ae 
FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW _... us eee wi — 
TIME (from July, inclusive, o_ _— fie 7 is ® 
GENTLEMEN'S .. a an sais on i 
LONDON SOCIETY ‘ine hos whe ae oe hae, ¢ 
MACMILLAN’S . ve sis nas ae abs iw 2a 
TEMPLE BAR ... ne vad ik iy Fe 
TINSLEY’S (from July, inabasive e, 1883) — oa io oe 
NINETEENTH CENTURY _.... ne a we ee 
LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE _... saa ned Se oe. Ge 


QUARTERLY REVIEWS, THREE MONTHS AFTER DATE. 


EDINBURGH _..... one na eee we wo onan 
QUARTERLY .... vee onl ave ib n™ ws Sh & 
WESTMINSTER wa vik ant one ud a 8 :O 


The terms will be 1s. 6d. per annum less to Subscribers living sufficiently near 
the Bookstalls to have the Magazines delivered therefrom. 


SusscRIPTIONS MUST BE PAID IN ADVANCE, and cannot be received for a less 
period than Twetve Montus. If no remittance is received after the dispatch of 
the last number subscribed for, it will be understood that they are to be 
discontinued. 


Messrs. W. H. Sita & Son will undertake to send Loneman’s MaGazine, 
Library Copies, carriage free to any of their Bookstalls, six weeks after publication, 
for 3s. 6d. per annum, paid in advance. Subscribers may commence with the first 
number published on November 1st, 1882. 
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NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


SLLPSLSPSLSISSLILIVIS 


Editio Princeps, 250 large-paper copies only, imperial 4to. price £10. 10s 
all sold on the day of publication, December 1863. 


Second Edition, in crown 4to. 1864, price 63s. long out of print. 
New Edition, an exact reproduction of the above, 1883, 


Now ready, price OnE Guinea, 


THE NEW TESTAMENT 


OUR LORD AND SAVIOUR JESUS CHRIST. 


Illustrated with Engravings on Wood after Paintings by Fra 
Angelico, Pietro Perugino, Francesco Francia, Lorenzo Di Credi, 
Fra Bartolommeo, Titian, Raphael, Gaudenzio Ferrari, Danielle 
Da Volterra, and other Artists, chiefly of the Early Italian School. 


Each page is decorated with Borders, Ornaments, or Initial Letters, copied from 
the finest Italian Manuscripts of the Fifteenth and Sixteenth Centuries ; and numerous 
Medallions are introduced in the Margins. 


‘The New Testament, which has been produced under the care of 
Mr. Tuomas Lonemay, is not only the finest illustrated work of the year, 
it is the finest thing that has ever been done in wood engraving, and no 
volume of equal artistic merit has for many years been published in this 
country. It is a great work, which will hereafter be often cited as one of 


the masterpieces of the printing-press. . . . To appreciate the thorough 
honesty of the work in every page it should be seen through a magnifying- 
glass.’ The Times, Dec. 21, 1863. 


‘If a gift-book combining matter which commends itself to the 
highest feelings, and material beauty and completeness of execution which 
will attract, and in most cases satisfy, the most fastidious taste, can com- 
mand popular and permanent success, the Longman New Testament is likely 
to live, and, centuries hence, to be sought for by collectors.’ 

SaturpDay Review, Dec. 17, 1864. 


‘If it were necessary to adduce evidence of the devotional spirit 
that animated the old painters in their efforts to embody on their canvases 
the narratives of Gospel history, we need go no further than examine the 
pages of the noble volume issued by Messrs. Lonamans & Co. . . . But no 
skill in drawing, no amount of watchful supervision, would have produced 
the result we find here if the engravers employed had not thrown into their 
work all the care and ability possessed by them. This has assuredly been 
done by those who have a right to feel a just pride in being associated with 
such an undertaking, and they may point to these illustrations as evidence 
of what they are capable of executing under favourable circumstances.’ 

_....... Ant-Journat, Jan, 18665, 


London, LONGMANS & CO. 
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THE 


MODERN NOVELISTS LIBRARY. 


Each work, crown 8vo. price 2s. boards, or 2s, 6d. cloth :— 








By the EARL of BEACONSFIELD. | By Major WHYTE-MELVILLE. 





Lothair. | Digby Grand. 
Endymion. General Bounce. 
Coningsby. The Gladiators, 
Sybil. Good for Nothing. 
Tancred. Holmby House. 
Venetia. The Interpreter. 
Henrietta Temple. Kate Coventry. 
Contarini Fleming. _ The Queen’s Maries. 
Alroy. 

The Young Deke By Various Writers. 


Mademoiselle Mori. 
The Atelier du Lys, 


Vivian Grey. 


By Mrs. OLIPHANT. | Unawares. 
In Trust. | Elsa and Her Vulture, 

By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. | Atherstone Priory. ) 
‘The Warden. | The Six Sisters of the Valleys. 4 
Barchester Towers. | The Burgomaster’s Family. 





HE NOVELS and TALES of the EARL of BEACONSFIELD, 
K.G. Modern Novelist’s Library Edition complete in 11 vols. price 33s. 
cloth extra, gilt edges. 


London, LONGMANS & CO. 
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POPULAR 
NATURAL HISTORY. 


PSPPPRMLIYYLYLV 


COUNTRY PLEASURES ;_ the 


Chronicle of a Year, chiefly in ; Garden. 
Second Edition, Vignette. Crown 8vo. 6s, 


BISHOP STANLEY'S FAMILIAR 


HISTORY of BIRDS, Latest Edition, 
with 160 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. 6s, 


DIXON'S RURAL BIRD LIFE; 
ae on Ornithology, with Snstenstions 
for Preserving Specimens. Frontispiece 
and 44 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. 5s, 


WOOD'S HOMES WITHOUT HANDS; 
@ Description of the Habitationsof ‘Aaieiole. 
classed according to their Principle of Con- 
struction. With 140 Vignettes. 8vo, 10s, 6d. 


WOOD'S BIBLE ANIMALS; a De- 
scription of every Living Creature jeontioned 
in the Scriptures, from the Ape to the Coral. 
With 112 Vignettes. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


WOODS INSECTS AT HOME; 
Popular Account of British Insects, Lo 
Structure; Habits, and Transformations. 
wee of 700 Illustrations. 8vo. 
0s. 6d. 


WOODS COMMON BRITISH IN- 
SECTS, selected from the Typical Beetles, 
Moths & Butterflies. With 130 Woodcuts. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


WOOD'S INSECTS ABROAD; a 
Popular Account of Foreign Insects, their 
Structure, Habits, and Transformations, 
Upwards of 700 Illustrations. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


WOOD'S STRANGE DWELLINGS; a 
Description of the Habitations of Antuais, 
abridged from ‘Homes without Hands,’ 
With 60 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. 5s. 4to. 6d. 


WOOD'S OUT OF DOORS; Original 


Articles on Practical Natural History. 
With 11 Vignettes. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


THE SEA AND ITS LIVING 
WONDERS. By Dr. Grorcz HArtTwIG. 
8vo. with many Illustrations, 10s. 6d. 


THE TROPICAL WORLD. By Dr. 


GrEorGE HARTWIG. With above 160 Illustra- 
tions, 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


THE SUBTERRANEAN WORLD. 


By Dr. GEorGE HARTWIG. With 3 Maps 
and about 80 Illustrations. 8vo. 10s. 6d, 


HARTWIG@S POLAR WORLD; Man 
and Nature in the Arctic and Antarctic 
Regions. With 100 Illustrations. §vo. 
10s, 6d, Ato. 6d. 


HARTWIGS AERIAL WORLD, 


With 8 Chromoxylographs, and 60 Woodcut 
Illustrations. 8vo. 10s, 6d. 





WORKS OF UTILITY. 


COOKERY AND HOUSEKEEPING ; 


Domestic Economy for Large and Small 
Families. By Mrs. HENryY REEVE. Coloured 
Plates and Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


ACTON’S MODERN COOKERY FOR 


PRIVATE FAMILIES, reduced to a System 
of Easy Practice. With upwards of 150 
Woodcuts. Fep. Svo. 4s, 6d. 


MAUNDER’S TREASURY of KNOW- 


LEDGE AND LIBRARY OF REFERENCE; 
a Copious Popular Encyclopedia of General 
Knowledge. - Price 6s. cloth, or 10s, 6d. calf. 


MAUNDER’S BIOGRAPHICAL 


TREASURY ; an Alphabetical Dictionary of 
the Lives of all Eminent Men. Corrected 
and extended to the year 1882. 6s, cloth, or 
10s, 6d. calf. 


MAUNDER’S HISTORICAL TREA- 


SURY ; General Introductory Outlines and 
Separate Histories of every Nation. 6s. 
cloth, or 10s, 6d. calf 


MAUNDER’S SCIENTIFIC AND 


LITERARY TREASURY ; a Popular Cyclo- 
peedia of Science, Literature, and Art. 6s. 
cloth, or 10s, 6d, bound in calf. 


MAUNDER’S TREASURY OF GEO- 
GRAPHY; Physical, Historical, Descriptive, 
and Political. With 7 Maps and 16 Plates. 
6s. cloth, or 10s. 6d. calf. 


MAUNDER’S TREASURY OF 


NATURAL HISTORY; a Popular Dic- 
tionary of Beasts, Birds, Fishes, Reptiles, 
Insects, and Creeping Things. With above 
900 Woodcuts. 6s. cloth, or 10s. 6d. calf, 


AYRE’S TREASURY OF BIBLE 
KNOWLEDGE; a Dictionary of Books, 
Persons, Places, Events, and other Matters 
mentioned in Holy Scripture. With 300 
Woodcuts, 15 Plates,and 5 Maps. 6s. cloth, 
or 10s. 6d. calf. 


LINDLEY & MOORE'S TREASURY 
OF BOTANY; a Popular Dictionary of Trees, 
Shrubs, Plants, Flowers, and all Vegetable 
Growths. With 300 Woodcuts and 20 Steel 
Plates. In Two Parts, 12s, cloth, or 21s. 
bound in calf. 


THE HORSE; including a Treatise 


on Draught. By WiLLIAM YouaTr. 8vo. 
with numerous Woody its, 7s. 6d, 


THE DOG IN HEALTH AND DIS- 


EASE. By STONEHENGE. With 78 Wood 
Engravings. Square crown 8vo, 7s, 6d, 





London, LONGMANS & CO. 
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DUBLIN WHISKY 


THE MOST WHOLESOME OF ALL SPIRITS. 


| 














Manes OOo the four celebrated. ni 
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GENUINE DUBLIN b-ingeratel 


The Most Wholesome of all Spirits. 


UBLIN WHISKY, Distilled by Messrs. JOHN JAMESON & SON, 

GEORGE ROE & CO., WILLIAM JAMESON & CO., and JOHN 

POWER & SON, can be obtained in Wood by Wholesale Merchants and 
Dealers direct from their’ “respective Distilleries. 
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NINETEEN GOLD AND PRIZE MEDALS AWARDED TO 
CANTRELI. & 


AROMATIC GINGER ALE. 


COCHRAN E’S 


FRUIT-FLAVOURED LEMONADE. 











WMIINE RAL, 
SPARKLING MONTSERRAT. 
WATERS. 


REFRESHING SELTZER, SODA, KALI, LITHIA WATERS. 
AS SUPPLIED TO 
Her Majesty’s Imperial Houses of Parliament, and to Connoisseurs of 
Aérated Waters in all civilised portions of the known World. 


Works—DUBLIN and BELFAST. 
SCHWEITZER’S COCOATINA. 


Anti-Dyspeptic Cocoa, or Chocolate Powder. 


GUARANTEED PURE SOLUBLE COCOA OF THE FINEST QUALITY. 
The FACULTY pronounce it ‘the most nutritious, perfectly digestible Beverage for BREAKFAST, LUNCHEON, or 
Supper, and invaluable for Invalids, and Young Children.’ 
without sugar, spice, or other admixture, tt suits all palates, keeps for years in all climates, and pant atone Sens times the 
strength of Cocoas thickened yet weakened with arrowroot, starch, &c., and in Cun enn cheaper than 
Made instantaneously with boiling water, a Teaspoonful toa Breakfast Cu costing less than one halfpenny 
COCOATINA possesses remarkable Bey Stee pe is specially adapted for 


I 
In Air-tight Tins, at 1s. ea. Se, 6s. 6d., &c., by Chemists and Grocers. 


NON-MERCURIAL. 


a 
(Ge raketch@e ms The BEST and SAFEST ARTICLE for 
CLEANING SILVER, ELECTRO-PLATE, éo. 
Plate Powder GOLD MEDAL, New Zealand, 1882. 


Boxes, 1s., 2s. 6d., and 4s. 6d. 























NEW AND CHEAPER EDITIONS. 


HOMES WITHOUT HANDS; 


A Description of the rage of Animals, classed according to their Principle of Construction. 
By the Rev. J. G. Woop, M.A. With about 140 Vignettes on Wood. New and Cheaper 
Edition. 8vo. price 10s. 6d. cloth extra, with gilt edges. 


WOOD’S BIBLE ANIMALS; 


A Description of every Living Creature mentioned in the Scriptures. With 112 Vignettes 
New and Cheaper Edition. vo. price 10s. 6d. cloth extra, with gilt edges. 


WOOD’S INSECTS AT HOME; 


A Popular Account of British Insects, their Structure, Habits, and Transformations. New and 
Cheaper Edition, with numerous Woodeuts. 8vo. price 10s, 6d. cloth extra, with gilt edges. 


WOOD’S INSECTS ABROAD; 


A Popular Account of Foreign Insects, their Structure, Habits, and Sendai, New and 
Cheaper Edition, with many Woodeuts. 8vo. price 10s. 6d. cloth extra. with gilt edges. 





London, LONGMANS & CO, 
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FREEMAN'S CHLORODYNE, 
The Original and only True. 


It is allowed to be the greatest discovery of the present century, and 
is largely employed by the most eminent Medical Men in hospital 
and private practice in all parts of the globe. 





E MARK 
4 is the best remedy known for Coucus, CoLps, CONSUMPTION, BRONCHITIS, and 
It effectuall: diseases— 


ASTHMA. 
'y checks those too-often fat: FEVER, AGUE, CROUP, WHOOPING CouGH, and DIABETES, 
It acts like a charm in DIARRH@A, and is the only specific in OHOLERA and DYSENTERY. 
It effectually cuts short all attacks of EPILEPsy, HysTERIA, PALPITATION, CONVULSIONS, and SPASMS, 
It is the 7 palliative in NEURALGIA, RHEUMATISM, GouT, Tic DoLOREUX, CANCER, TOOTHACHE, and all 


NERVE Parn. 
It rapidly relieves pain from whatever cause; allays the irritation - fever; soothes and strengthens the 
system under exhausting diseases ; produces quiet and leep, and marvellously prolongs life. 


SPECIMEN TESTI MONIALS. 
Head Quarters Stet, Cabul, May y 31, =. 
DzAkz §rr,—It is with much pleasure that I am able to state that your CHLO RODYNE has of special 
service to me in alleviating the wearisome spasms of Asthma which is here existent in an pnb dey ious many 
of my patients now come and beg me to give them that medicine which always relieves them, and which 1 need 


y say is your Chlorodyne.—Yours faithfully, 
CHARLES W. OWEN, L.R.C. ep Lon, M.R.C.S. Eng, 
Mr. R. Freeman, The Divisional Head Quarters Staff and Civil Surgeon, Cabul, 


‘THE TIMES,’ August 13, 1877. 
FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT WITH THE RussiAN ARMY.—OKOUM, July 15, 1877. 
The want of sanitary arrangements in the Russian Camp was dreadful, and had we remained there a few 
weeks —_— open te and typhoid fever would have played mtre havoc in our mol vag than the bombs of the 
Turks Rone wired an unenviable reputation as a doctor, owing to my being provided with a small bottle 
of CHLO ODYNE, with which I effected miraculous cures. 


IMPORTANT CAUTION !—Four Chancery Suits terminated in favour of FREEMAN’S ORIGINAL 
CHLORODYNE, and against J. Collis Browne and J.T. Davenport. Lord Chancellor Selborne, Lord Justice 
James, and Lord Justice Mellish condemned their proceedings, and ordered them to pay all costs of the suits.— 
Reported in the Times and other Newspapers, April 29 and July 24, 1873. 


None genuine without the words, ‘ Freeman’s Original Gblorotyne: pee on the 
vernment Stamp. Testimonials from most 


Manufactured by the Sole Inventor, RICHARD FREEMAN, chicensaih 


London, 8.E. Sold by Patent Medicine Dealers in all parts of 
4 oz., 4s, 6d. ; }-pints, lls. ; and pints, 20s. each. 





a 


70 i Na os wr 
ihe world, in Bottles, 1s. 1}d.; 02., 28. 9d 





CHEAP ISSUE OF GARDINER’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND 


From the ACCESSION of JAMES the FIRST to the OUTBREAK of the CIVIL WAR. By 
SAMUEL RAWSON GARDINER, LL.D. Hon. Student of Ch. Ch. Oxford. New and Cheaper 





Cabinet Edition. Vo. I. crown 8vo. pp. 454, price 6s. cloth. 


completed in 10 Volumes, price 6s. each. 


In this Cabinet Edition will be comprised the five 
distinct historical works in which the Author has dealt 
piecemeal with this epoch of our historical annals at 
various intervals during the last twenty years. The 
titles of the five separate sections in which the history 
originally appeared, are as follows :— 

History of England from the Accession of James I. to the 
Disgrace of Chief Justice Coke, 1603-1616. 2 vols. 
8vo. (1863.) 

Prince Charles and the Spanish Marriages, 1617-1623. 
2 vols. 8vo. (1869.) 

History of England under the Duke of —_— and 
Charles I. 1624-1628. 2 vols, 8vo. (187 

The Personal Government of Charles I. from ei Death of 
Buckingham to the Declaration of the Judges in 
arr) of Ship-Money, 1628-1637, 2 vols. 8vo. 

) 

The Fall of the Monarchy of Charles I. 1637-1642. 
Vors, I. & II. 1637-1642. 2 vols. 8vo. (1881.) 

Besides completing his work to the outbreak of the 








To be continued monthly, and 
[Vou. II. on Aug. 1. 


Great Civil War, the Author has taken advantage of 
the demand for this new edition, to present to the public 
the result of his historical researches and labours as a 
connected whole—as well as to subject his work to a 
thorough revision, especially in that part which relates 
to the reign of James the First. New materials have 
accumulated since the publication of his earlier volumes. 
Many valuable transcripts from the Roman archives 
are now in the Public Record Office, and the Author 
has, by the kind permission of the Marquess of 
SALISBURY, been able to examine the collection of 
letters belonging to the first Earl of SALISBURY pre- 
served at Hatfield House. He has also had theadvantage 
of being able to use Mr. SPEDDING's Letters and Life of 
Bacon, which as far as the reign of JAMES the FIRsT is 
concerned, were not published when his own account 
of that time was written. To some extent, too, twenty 
years have brought with them a modification of the 
views held by the Author, based upon increased know- 
ledge and upon the wider charity which j is its invariable 
accompaniment, 


een 


London, LONGMANS & CO. 
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BRADFORD'S ‘VOWEL’ WASHING MACHINES 


Have for many years proved their superiority over 
all others made. Price from £2. 10s. See Catalogue, 


LAUNDRY ¥ MACHINERY 
yo MACHINERY 
MESTIC MACHIN. 


NERY 
HORTICULTURAL MACHINERY 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 


Plans and Estimates of Hand or Steam Power 
Laundries free on application. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE BY POST. 
THOMAS BRADFORD & CO. 
LAUNDRY ENGINEERS, 


140, 141, 142, 143-HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, 
And at Manchester and Liverpool. 








BRADFORD’S HAND LAUNDRY. 





Now ready, crown 8vo. price 3s. 6d. cloth. 


MY HOME FARM. 


By Mrs. JOHN HILL BURTON. 


I, Servants. 
Il. Personal Experience : Joseph and his Successes. 
III. Personal Experience: Joseph’s Failures. 
IV. My Second Teacher, Joan. 
V. Personal Experience. 
VI. Horses. 
VIL. Cows. 
VIII. Milk, Butter, and Cheese. 
IX. Pigs and Sheep. 
X. Poultry 


xI. Gardens. Conclusion. 


London: LONGMANS & CO. 


HIS excellent Family 
Medicine is the most 
effective remedy for In- 
digestion, Bilious and 
Liver Complaints. 

For FEMALES these 
Pills are truly excellent, 
removing Headache, De- 
pression of Spirits, Dul- 
ness of Sight, Nervous 
Affections, Blotches, 
Pimples, Sallowness of 
the Skin, and give a 
healthy bloom to the 
complexion. 


FRAMPTON’S 
PILL OF 
H E A LT H All Chemists at 1s, 1}d. 
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WIND PILLS 


GOOD for the cure of WIND on the STOMACH. 

GOOD for the cure of INDIGESTION. 

GOOD for the cure of SICK HEADACHE. 

GOOD for the cure of HEARTBURN. 

GOOD for the cure of BILIOUSNESS. 

GOOD for the cure of LIVER COMPLAINT. 

GOOD for the cure of ALL COMPLAINTS arising 
from a disordered state of the STOMACH, 
BOWELS, or LIVER. 

They are sold by all Medicine Vendors, in boxes at 
1s. 1}d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d. each ; or, should any diffi- 
culty occur, enclose 14, 33, or 54 stamps, according to 
size, to PAGE D. WOODCOCK, High Street, Lincoln, 
and they will be sent free by return of post. 


“FOR THE BLOOD IS THE LIFE*’ 


0) FNS 


WORLD-FAMED 


BLOOD MIXTUR 


Is warranted to cleanse the blood from all impurities, from 
whatever cause arising. For Scrofula, Scurvy, Sores of all 
kinds, Skin and. Blood. Diseases, its effects are marvellous. 
Thousands of testimonials from all parts. In bottles, 2s. 6d. 
each, and in cases of six times the quantity, 11s. each, of all 
Chemists. Sent to any address for 30 or 182 stamps, by 
THE LINCOLN AND MIDLAND COUNTIES’ DruG CoMPANY 

Lincoln. 
































A PEN AND INKSTAND IN ONE 
POCKET ee na} 4 


ANI LOTYIOGRAPH 3/6 


(HEARSONS PATENT 


A reservoir Penholder, carrying a nibbed pen and 


sufficient ink for many hours’ continuous writing. Ready 
for instant use without adjustment. Non-corrodible pens, 
changeable at pleasure, fine, medium, or broad, 1s. per box. 
FITTED WITH PALLADIUM PEN (IRIDIUM-POINTED) - + 6/6 
FITTED WITH GOLD PEN (IRIDIUM-POINTED) 10/6 

N.B.—The Ant gezionr his not a Sty ylograph or point. 
writer, but a true PEN, with nibs, to suit all writers, and 
may thereire } ba need for shorthand or signatures 

i HAD OF ALL STATIONER 
Wheto 4. of the Sole Licensees and oa 


THOS. DE LA RUE & CO. LONDON 








VALUABLE 
HOUSEHOLD MEDICINE. 


WHELPTON’S 
VEGETABLE 
PURIFYING PILLS 





Gn 
LTRADE MARK (RECISTERED) 


Established 1835. 
use of Seas ft nearly FIFTY YEARS, MANY 


By the 
THOUSANDS OF C have been effected 
which cases had been pronounced INCURABLE 
numerous well-authenticated Testimonials in disorders of 
the HEAD. CHEST, BOWELS. LIVER, and § 
also in RHEUMATISM, ULCERS, SORES, and all SKIN 
SEASES are sufficient to prove the great value of this 
most useful F poetry Max a, it being A DIRECT PURI- 
FIER OF THE 

Many persons have mod Soom of got corvice, both E in pre- 
venting and relieving SEA SICKN. and in warm climates 
they are very beneficial in all BILIOUS COMPLAINTS. 

In Boxes, price ii. Is. ue, gone m 9d., by G. WHELPTOF 
& SON, 3 Crane Court, Flee Street, London. and sent free to 











any p of the United Kingdom on seostes of 8, 14, or 33 
stamps. Sold by all Chemists at home and abroad. 
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SUMMER GLASGOW ' 





AND THE 
“ = 
TOURS. == HIGHLANDS.) 44 
(ROYAL ROUTE, VIA CRINAN AND CALEDONIAN CANALS.) EN 1 
Special Cabin Tickets for Tourists issued during the Season, giving the privilege of therun VNjt 


of ali the undernamed Steamers to any part of the Highlands at which they may call during the time specified, eS { 
One Week, £3 ; Two Weeks, &S Le Six Separate Days, £3. 10s. 


ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS |) 





New Steamship ‘CAVALIE end oo 

Claymore, Chevalier, Lochawe, Pioneer, Fingal, Clansman, never lo: 
Colum Inveraray Castle, — Glengarry, Linnet, Staffa, 

Iona, Gondolier, Clydesdale. Lochiel, Glencoe, 








Sail d during the Season for Islay, Lochawe, Oban, Fort William, Inverness, Staffa, Iona, Glencoe, Tobermory, DE 
Portree, Strome Ferry, Gairloch (Loch Maree), Ullapool, Loch Inver, and Stornoway; affording Tourists an 
opportunity of visiting the magnificent scenery of Glencoe, Cuchullin, Loch Coruisk, Loch Scavaig, Loch Maree, 
and the famed Islands of Staffa and Iona. Official Guide Book, 3d.; Illustrated, 6d. and 1s. Time Bill, with 
Map and Tourist Fares, free by post from the Proprietor. Davin MACBRAYNR. lig Hope Street. Som: 















THIS POWDERi is unrivalled in destroying every species 
oe) B U C S of offensive Insects, and is perfectly harmless to even the 
~ smallest animal or bird. Itis strongly recommended to 
oS Proprietors oF Horets, &c., as being clean in its applica- 
tion, and securing complete extermination of pests to sleep- 
ing apartments. Preserves Furs and Woollens from Mot 





Fo 
AN" OT H S Sold in Tins, 6d,, 1s, & 2s, 6d. each. B 


BE SURE YOU GET THE RIGHT ARTICLE 


EETLE “KEATING’S POWDER.” j 
Ye . S j 
LOCKYER’S SULPHUR HAIR RESTORER 


Is the safest and best. In a few days it pom! , Spenene grey or white hair to a perfectly natural shade 
destroying scurf aud encouraging gro . Lockyer’s surpasses the effect of a washes. Is. 6d. reo a dng = 


TARAXACUM AND PODOPHYLLIN. 


This fluid, extracted from medicinal roots, is used inion < of blue pill and calomel for the cure of dyspe pela, Sitoumen, 
and all quote of congestion of the liver, penerally 4 between the shoulders, headache, Growelnans, we no Pape tite, furred 
» di ble taste in the ary" giddiness, disturbance of the stomach, and ——- “ v1 Paracnca It sets the peeich 
liver in motion, very sli ghil ly acts on the bowels, giving a sense of health and comfort speed ‘araxacum and Podo 
ise uid m made only by PPER, London. No other is genuine. Bottles, 2s.9d. Sold = AN Chemists. 


PEPPER'S QUININE AND IRON TONIC 


The best strength-giving medicine. Sold everywhere. Insist upon having it. 


‘SULPHOLINE LOTION.’ ) 


An external CURE Sor a oe There is scarcely any eruption but will yield to ‘ Sulpholine’ in a few ) 


and commence to fade a’ Or redness, blotches, scurf, roughness vanish as if by magic; whilst old skin 
pores, bows Rovever dee; ply rooted, “ Saleh y-h—— ~ © attacks. It destroys the animalcul# which c — 


affections, an 4 produces aclear, healthy skin. ‘ Sulpholine’ Lotion is sold by Chemists. Bottles, j 
*In our hands it has proved most effective in Skin J 


We i (4 T’ THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY — SOAP, 
Diseases.’—Lancet, 


Never wash without it and thus ensure protection 
For Toilet, Bathroom, and Nursery. In purchasing demand Wright's and sce that tablet is branded ‘SAPO CARBONIS DETERGENS. 




















i o 


















from infectious disease, : 





“Sho enty tous Antinetio Unrivalled for the Com- 

Soap. Brit Medicat — for it pet the 

kin, removes all impuri- 

Recommended by the ties ——— ahanaammaens healthy 
entire Medical ee 


tee, THE stn FOR A QUARTER OF A a, 
PROPRIETORS : 


W. ¥, WRIGHT Co,, metiine Venacr, Se, throughout the civised SO AP 
"aon Tablets, 6d. and is. * 
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LAMPLOUGH’S PYRETIC SALINE. 


Eiffervescing and Pastelese ort; Speming @ a most Invigorating, Vitalising, 
freshing Beverage. 
Gives instant relief in eae Sza or BrLi0vs SICKNESS, INDIGESTION, CONSTIPATION, 
LasSSITUDE, HEARTBURN, and FEVERISH COLDS; and prevents and ee 
worst form of TYPHUS. SCARLET, JUNGLE, a other FEVERS, ¥ Heat, Sm AaLLPox, 
MEASLES, ERUPTIVE or SKIN COMPLAINTS, and various other altered conditions of the Blood. 
. DM. TURLEY [SSE S oe see geeiie, & ey enpetenes ent Sail, tes Ses Som ef ees 
DR. SPARKS Medical Inspector o of Emigrants from of London) writes at great 
sali Ara Coreinnert aaa the treatment = Pn he Ly A ph at or1 is Gastric Complaints, 
miioaa:£ used it in the treatment of forty-two cases of Yellow Fever, and I am happy to state 
In Patent Glass-stoppered Bottles, 2s, 6d., 48, 6d., 11s., and 21s, each. 


DR. POWEL’S BALSAMIC LOZENGES, 
For Coughs, Pag Bronchial and Consumptive Complaints, Price 1s. 14d. per Box, 


y be obtained of any Chemist, or Patent Medicine Vestn ot 
H. LAMPLOUGH, 113° HOLBORN HILL, ONDON, B.C. 


terterns || REDUCTION IN PRICE 
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or CHAMPAGNE. 
Cash Price per doz. nae 
Moet's. First oa 8s. 
—- ‘Waite, 2 parkling Sillery 8. 
oO. Magnums 
Do. Brut Imperial os 72s, 
EPO He Do. (MM ums).. +» 149s. 
For Measurement. Circumference of Abdomen and Hips. a ~* Jouet's sat reas Gis. 
ry rved Cuv 8. 
BAILEY’S PATENT ABDOMINAL Do. do. (Magnums) 148s. 
S. Highly commended by all the Medical || Giesler’s First Quality oc 666. 
Papers. Several hundred a Ah testimonials have Do. Extra 8u ~ &; 768, 
been received from Medical men and others. Un- . * oy 
doubtedly the greatest improvement ever effected. aus s First Quality ee ee «» 6Os. 
The e hips are free. ° Cennet OB os pack ry a Self- o. Private Cuvée .. oe «- 65s. 
pijusting- L adie’ chortsomn: "Gataiages — oop Oars Blanche wd “7 ‘ aoe 
BAILEY’ 8S ELASTIC STOCKINGS. oe ~~ GH Extra Quality. 69s. 
Accurately fitted, upon which the utility of these (Magnums) 142s. 
articles entirely y depends. Strong, ght, and porous. Spumee GH ten, 70s. 
tton, 5s. oe Os Be OES. -. Jenny 4 Do. do. , MaCwE, « 1448, 
ee ‘earureme mi gend the eirewmference et 1) Mumm’s Jules Extra Dry .. .. 708. 
- Roederer’s Carte Blanche .. - 78s, 
BAILEY S TRUSSES. Piper’s Carte Blanche 72s, 
Covered in Gum Elastic, indestructible, perfectly im- Do, do, (Magnums).. « 1488. 
pervious, and very :<hegh, suitable for infants or i Hiedsieck’s Dry Monopole me 72s. 
a werm bath, is not generally understood.) Trusse Veuve P ommery an ee « 82s. 
with or without 8 ~~ Rag tT description Veuve Clicquot s—Rich .. oe ee 2s. 
manufactu: usses Veuve Clicquot’s—Dry .. oo 2s, 
re-covered, The ast difficult cases are yoo Ircroy’s Carte @’Or. ee 2s, 
‘Hliustrated Catalogue free. tay y Extra Quality o ©6. 48a, 
BALEY’s IMPROVED | CHEST- Ayala’s =—rd ane - ee = 
Ehidren. Price 12s. 6d. Pe tate, age. Catalogue t free = a is 10s. 24 Halt-Bottles, except Clicquot’ 
BAILEY’S A AIR &, WATER BEDS. | | petivered to Railicay Station at Liverpool, Manchester, 
CRUTCHES, ENEMA “APPARATUS, ke. and Birmingham, on receipt of remittance. 
ostrated Coteicece JAMES SMITH AND CO., 
. H. BAILEY & SON 1 WINE MERCHANTS, 
38 ste 16) OXFORD STREET, W.}| LivERPOOL: 9 LORD STREET. 
(Six doors from Hanway Street.) MANCHESTER : 26 Market St. BrnMinaHaM : 88 High St. 








The ‘EXCELSIOR’ PATENT SPRING MATTRESS. 


PATRONISED BY ROYALTY, THE NOBILITY, a THE MEDICAL PROFESSION, 









AWARDS. AWARDS. 
=e TEN 
NINE PRIZE CERTIFICATES 
MEDALS. OF MERIT. 





Made size to fit Wood, 


MATTRESS on polished pine frame. Brass, or Iron Bedsteads. 
The ‘Excelsior’ Invalid id Chals, is Li} Fi pe ape tnt Se Conch, Ly h ~~ al Bed-Rest, 


The I 
Mlustrated Descriptive ¢ Circulars & & Price Lists from CHORLTON ei DUGDALE, Manchester. 
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SSENCES of 3 | 


DUTTON VEAL & CHICKEN, 4 . 


jal’ 


eae TEASTYRTLE Sour t& TEKS 
MEAT LOZENGES Ue? e_S so 











PERFECTION ! 


A PERFECT MARKING INK WITH- 
OUT HEAT, NO TROUBLE, 


WALTON’S 
‘FLORA NIGRA’ 


Claims to be the only successful 
preparation sessing the above 
advantages for Writing, Etching, 
or Drawing on Linen, Calico, &c. 
It can be used with any clean 
stamp or steel pen, and cannot be 


‘removed without destroyi: 
fabrie, estroying the 


*,* Invaluable to Hotels and 
Laundries, price 1s., 2s. 6d., to 2Is. 
Post free for 13 stamps. Sold by 
Chemists and Stationers, §c. 


PURITY ! 


WALTON’S 
KALODERMA 


Has superseded everything 
yet introduced for W hiten- 












ing, Softening, Healing, for 
and Beautitying the removin 
Complexion, and Freckles, 
Protecting the Tan, Sunburn, 
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Thicker than Water. 


By James Payn, AutHor or ‘ By Proxy,’ ‘ Hian Spirits,’ &c, 


CHAPTER XL. 


MR. RENNIE’S LITTLE MISTAKE, 


HERE was a sadness in Charley’s ‘Good-bye, Mary,’ as he 
quitted her side and plunged into the shrubbery, before 

Mr. Rennie could bring his glasses to bear upon him, that 
seemed to give that gentleman’s approach an additional signifi- 
cance; while the expression of the lawyer’s face as he drew near 
betokened that he was the bearer of some important tidings. 
For the first time Mary began to think that there was really 
something of truth in Charley’s wild words, and the .uea was very 
far from giving her pleasure. Secure of the affections of Mrs. 
Peyton, and living for the most part in her society, life at the 
Hall had been on the whole agreeable to her; none of the 
members of the Happy Family were, however, to her taste, and 
what made them most objectionable to her was the greed and 
expectation with which they almost without exception regarded 
their host-patron. She was utterly unconscious of having already 
excited their jealousy or apprehension, but she foresaw that if it _ 
indeed were true that Mr. Peyton entertained any beneficial design 
in her favour, she would very speedily incur them. She felt 
she had no claim upon his bounty, nor (notwithstanding her 
experience of the ills of poverty) did she seem to herself to © 
deserve it; far from being one of those natures with whom 
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material advantage compensates for everything, even to the 
loss of self-respect, she would have been unwilling to accept 
it, burthened with the envy of a single fellow-creature. 

The lawyer’s greeting was very cordial: in answer to her 
inquiries, he informed her that his health was tolerable, but that 
in business affairs he was unprosperous on account of the loss of 
his chief copying clerk. His countenance was so admirably pre- 
served, that for the moment she was deceived, and only expressed 
a puzzled condolence. Then the corners of his mouth began to 
twinkle, and she perceived that he was referring to her own 
professional services. 

‘Oh,’ she said, ‘ you mean the type-writer.’ 

‘To be sure I do; do you suppose we do not miss you at 
the office ?’ . 

‘I can do some work for you now if you are very hard 
pressed,’ she answered, smiling; ‘ the machine is here.’ 

‘If Mr. Peyton knew of it, I fear he would set you to work 
with it. He makes a will a week or so, in ever so many 
folios.’ 

‘I don’t want to have anything to do with his will,’ said 
Mary. 

‘That is monstrous, Miss Mary, and, in an inhabitant of 
Letcombe Hall, even unnatural. What do people come here for 
except to be in Mr. Peyton’s will?’ 

‘You are rather sweeping in your judgment, Mr. Rennie,’ 
said Mary, with ever so little of a flush. ‘Do you suppose 
that Lady Orr, for example, wants Mr. Peyton’s money ?’ 

‘To be sure, I had forgotten Lady Orr. She wishes, no 
doubt, that she had had less money rather than more, poor 
woman. And there’s her St. Bernard, Alexander. I admit that 
neither of them wishes to be a legatee.’ 

‘Well, surely Mr. Ralph Dornay has no ambition of that sort ?’ 

‘ Indeed I don’t say that; he has no expectation, but I should 
say he had a very considerable ambition. It is difficult to choke 
a dog with pudding.’ 

‘I am afraid his wife is very unhappy,’ said Mary, gently. 

‘Of course she is, being what the gentlemen of my pro- 
fession who are connected with the criminal branch of it, term 
“a Lifer.” Great as is her punishment, however, it is hardly 
greater than the folly she committed. Marriages may be made 
in heaven originally, but Iam inclined to think, after the first two 
or three, that they are turned out in another place. This third one 
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of Mrs. Beckett’s certainly was. By-the-bye, Miss Mary, that is 
the very subject I am come out to talk to you about—though 
not, I am sorry to say, at first hand. It is a commission. Do 
you happen to be thinking of marrying anybody, my dear young 
lady ?’ 

' ©What a question!’ exclaimed Mary, with a blush and a 
laugh. 

‘Just so. If I were not such an old friend, you are thinking 
to yourself it would be almost a rude one.’ 

‘I think, Mr. Rennie, that you are incapable of a rudeness,’ put 
in Mary. 

‘I am more obliged to you for that assurance than I can 
express,’ pursued the lawyer earnestly. ‘Iam most fortunate in 
finding you alone. Would you mind stepping into the shrubbery 
—there is a seat yonder, if I remember right—so that we can 
speak together without fear of interruption? You have good 
sense as well as good feeling, my dear young lady, and you will 
understand that in what I am about to say, Iam only obeying the 
instructions of a very uncommon sort of client. If his object 
was not to benefit you, I should certainly not be his intermediary 
in this matter; but he was averse to speak of it (as he well might 
be) with his own lips, and I flattered myself that since it must 
needs be broached, it would be less distasteful from those of an 
old friend. I need scarcely tell you that I speak on behalf of Mr. 
Beryl Peyton. Since you have been here so long, you can 
hardly be surprised at any eccentricity on Mr. Peyton’s part. His 
impulses, though more rapid than his prejudices, are not less 
vehement, while in carrying them into effect he knows not the 
meaning of the word “impossible.” You must promise me, my 
dear Miss Mary, that as you will not be astonished, so you will 
not be angered by anything he has made it my task to say 
to you.’ 

‘I will do my best, Mr. Rennie, to behave as you would wish,’ 
said Mary gently ; ‘but I confess you a little alarm me.’ 

‘ There is no necessity foralarm. All that you need is to know 
your own mind,’ said the lawyer impressively. ‘It will not. be 
moved, if I have read it aright, by any considerations of advantage, 
to do your woman’s heart a wrong. I am not expressing myself 
as I would wish, Miss Mary. If I were drawing up your marriage 
settlement I should feel more at home.’ 

*There is nothing amiss in your choice of words,’ said 
z2 
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Mary in a low tone. ‘Since you must needs do 80, pray 
go on.” 

‘It is something that the Court, so far, is with me. Mr. Peyton 
has taken it into his head that with a slight effacement of time, 
if not of space, he can make two lovers happy. You are one of 
them.’ 

"an 

‘Certainly. You first andthe other afterwards. The feminine 
in this case is much more worthy than the masculine. The fact 
is, Mr. Peyton has taken an immense liking to you, my dear Miss 
Mary, for which I do not blame him in the least; but, as always 
happens when he has conceived an affection for anyone, he 
wishes to take matters out of the hands of Providence, and to 
arrange them himself.’ 

‘That is to say, I suppose,’ said Mary quietly, ‘that I am to 
be made happy after his own fashion, or that I am not to be 
happy at all.’ 

‘No,’ replied Mr. Rennie quickly, ‘to do Mr. Peyton justice, 
this is not a question of accepting his benevolence or losing his 
favour. I wish you particularly to understand that. You are 
altogether a free agent. I have, it is true, a guerdon in one 
hand, but I have no menace in the other. That is a position in 
which I am unhappily often placed, but no consideration on earth 
would induce me to approach you with a menace. I asked you 
just now whether you were thinking of marrying anybody: 
a question, I perceive, not to be answered. Still, the interests 
affected by your reply are so enormous, that I am bound to be 
importunate. Let me put it, with all respect and delicacy and in 
the strictest confidence, another way. Is there anyone under 
Mr. Peyton’s roof, who, you have reason to believe, is attached to 
you, and whose affection, if declared, you think it possible you 
might reciprocate ?’ 

The question would have been an embarrassing and even a 
distressing one to any young woman, but to Mary it was peculiarly so. 
She confessed to herself that there was such a person at Letcombe 
Hall, but as she had until lately experienced no such feeling 
towards him, and had even forbidden him to speak of love to her, 
how could she entertain the possibility of becoming his wife, or 
even speculate on such a matter to a third person? She there- 
fore remained silent. 

‘Let me make it easier for you,’ said Mr. Rennie gently. ‘Is 
there not a young gentleman under yonder roof who at one time 
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flattered himself with the hope of securing you, and whom only 
the consciousness, or the impression, that there is no hope, pre- 
vents from continuing his attentions ?’ 

To this most young ladies in Mary’s position would have 
replied, if they had made reply at all, ‘There may be.’ It was 
characteristic of that young lady that she answered more directly, 
though in hesitating and unwilling accents, ‘ Yes, there is.’ 

‘So I have been given to understand,’ said the lawyer gravely. 
‘Now, supposing that this young gentleman should be encouraged 
to renew his suit, is there any reasonable hope that he would 
meet with better success with you? Do not distress yourself by 
answering me, Miss Mary,’ put in the lawyer after a little pause ; 
‘your truthful face gives your reply. Since I have obtained it, 
there is now no harm in telling you the great things that are in 
store for you. It was my duty, perhaps, to have spoken of them 
earlier, but I well knew they would not affect your choice; and it 
is right to add that, since the young gentleman in question is no 
better informed upon the matter than yourself, they can in no 
way have affected his.’ 

Into Mary’s blushing face there stole a little smile which 
seemed to say, ‘ That is an assurance which I did not require.’ 

‘It is Mr. Peyton’s intention to make your husband an allow- 
ance of 2,000I. a year, and to secure to you absolutely by will a sum 
of money, of which it is, perhaps, only necessary to say that it is 
of very considerable amount. My word for that,’ he added, in 
reply to a puzzled look on Mary’s face, ‘is sufficient, is it not? Or 
do you want the details ?’ 

‘My dear Mr. Rennie,’ exclaimed Mary, without paying atten- 
tion to this last remark, which indeed she did not even hear, 
‘your proposition is so amazing to me from first to last that I 
can hardly believe I am not dreaming. If I could see the 
slightest reason for this extraordinary munificence, I should be 
better able to acknowledge it.’ 

‘Reason? That is the very last thing you will get from Beryl 
Peyton. But I may tell you, for your comfort, that I have known 
him do much stranger things.’ 

‘Is Mrs. Peyton aware of these intentions?’ inquired Mary, 
earnestly. 

‘It is very unlikely. Her husband is not communicative to 
her on matters of business.’ 

‘Then, without her approval, Mr. Rennie, beyond expressing 
my deep sense of Mr. Peyton’s unexampled generosity, which 
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-exceeds alike my desires and my merits, I can make you no reply 
to his princely offer.’ 

It was characteristic of the girl, and impressed the lawyer very 
much, that the brilliant prospect thus suddenly unfolded to her 
gaze, while it naturally astonished, had failed todazzle her. It was 
not the first time by many that it had fallen to his lot to inform 
persons of some great and unexpected prosperity, and the effect 
had been always rapture unalloyed by scruple. The notion now 
conveyed to him by Mary’s behaviour was that the object of her 
choice was not a favourite with Mrs. Peyton, and he seized upon 
the opportunity (which indeed he had long desired) to speak a 
word of warning. 

‘My dear young lady, it is to the last degree unlikely, from 
what I know of your hostess, that she will stir a finger to oppose 
your happiness. On the contrary, even if she has objections, she 
will rather stretch a point and waive them in order to secure it. 
This is a matter that can only be settled by your own inclinations. 
If you are sure of them, well and good ; if you are not sure—still 
more if you have secret doubts of the man to whom you are about 
to entrust your future—you will I hardly know how to speak 
of such a thing without offence, and I know it sounds like an 
address to a jury—but you will give yourself the benefit of them.’ 

‘As to that, I am quite sure I have no doubts,’ said Mary, 
smiling faintly. 

‘Very good,’ replied the lawyer, though the expression of his 
face was even graver than before. ‘It is not in my instructions, 
and indeed would be directly contrary to the spirit of them, to 
suggest impediments. You will have a bridegroom as handsome 
as his fortune; and there is this to be said, that the connection 
will draw you still nearer to an old friend of yours, whose friend- 
ship is worth having—Lady Orr.’ 

‘ Yes,’ said Mary, smiling as a woman smiles when she is speak- 
ing of those who appreciate the man she loves; ‘it is a great 
pleasure to me that Lady Orr is so fond of Charley.’ 

‘Fond of who?’ said the lawyer, forgetting his grammar in 
his astonishment. ‘Did you say Charley ?’ 

‘I have always called him Charley,’ admitted Mary, softly. 
‘ If—if matters should turn out as you have proposed, there will 
.be nothing to wish altered, I am sure, as regards Lady Orr.’ 

‘Oh, well, I don’t know much about such things,’ said the 
lawyer: ‘I suppose, as any stick will do to beat a dog with, any 
term of affection comes handy to indicate the beloved object; but 
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as a matter of fact, and as I’ve got it down in my instructions, the 
young gentleman’s name is Edgar.’ 

‘ Edgar!’ exclaimed Mary, turning scarlet. ‘Do you mean 
Mr. Edgar Dornay ?’ 

‘Why, who on earth else should it be? Good gracious! what 
have I done?’ for the blood had left the young girl’s cheeks as 
quickly as it had rushed into them. ‘My dear Miss Mary, I am 
sure that a sensible young woman like you is never going to faint. 
For my sake—for Heaven’s sake don’t faint!’ 

Even the lawyer’s agonised appeal might have failed to restore 
Mary to herself had not her pride come to her aid. 

‘There has been some terrible mistake,’ she murmured. 

‘But who else is there?’ exclaimed Mr. Rennie. His eyes 
were open wider than they had ever been before, and yet he could 
not see where his error lay. ‘It isn’t one of the Happy Family 
surely. Not Mr. Marks, not Mr. Naylor; it can’t be Mr.—what’s- 
his-name—that lies so?’ 

‘No, Mr. Rennie, indeed it is none of those gentlemen,’ 
gasped Mary between a sob and a laugh. ‘It’s Charley Sotheran.’ 

‘ But I said the man was here, staying at the Hall.’ 

‘ Well, Charley has been staying here these three weeks.’ 

‘Then why didn’t that ridiculous old lunatic—that is to say, 
I mean my excellent client—vouchsafe to say so?’ exclaimed the 
lawyer, with irritation. ‘How should J know? I was never 
placed in such a false position in the whole course of my life.’ 

Mary answered nothing, but perhaps her face said, ‘ And the 
position you have placed me in is not a very pleasant one fora 
young lady to find herself,’ for her companion continued, in a less 
vehement tone, ‘It is one of the disadvantages flowing from an 
imperial policy that even when these high-handed gentry intend 
to do good, they as often as not do harm from not taking into 
account the feelings and desires of other people. I owe you an 
apology, my dear young lady, for having precipitated matters— 
for that is the worst that can happen—with Charley.’ 

‘Good Heavens! you will not do anything so outrageous as to 
tell him, Mr. Rennie ?’ exclaimed Mary, in consternation. 

‘Of course not, of course not,’ replied the lawyer, with a 
promptness in itself not a little suspicious; and, in point of fact, 
the notion of telling Charley had at once occurred to him as the 
most obvious means of reparation for his mistake. ‘The secret shall 
be your own—as long as you can keep ‘it. Yes, yes, and I shall 
take care that Charley’s interests, since they are also yours, shall 
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take no hurt from this little misapprehension: I have been made a 
fool of, but I will not be made a tool of; and though you may 
not be made an heiress, you shall get something out of the fire.’ 

‘Indeed, Mr. Rennie,’ put in Mary earnestly, ‘I beg you will 
not dream of making any application to Mr. Peyton upon my 
account.’ 

‘Very good: that is as you please, young lady; what I shall 
say to him then will be upon my account. Business is business; 
to have been sent upon a fool’s errand like this is not what I bar- 
gained for. However, I have one consolation, Miss Mary, which 
buoys me up; I'll add it to the bill.’ 

In spite of Mary’s distress of mind, which was considerable, 
she could not repress a smile at the old lawyer’s indignation, and 
at his self-suggested means of mitigating it. In his case, whatever 
conflagration arose in the way of trouble and misapprehension, it 
was clear the fire-engines were always on the spot. The very idea 
of a bill of costs seemed at once to soothe him, and turn his 
thoughts into a kindly channel. 

‘ There is one thing, Miss Mary, in this unfortunate affair,’ he 
continued, ‘ which, if you will allow me to say so, gives me genuine 
satisfaction. I am very glad that it is Charley; it is true I don’t 
know much about him, but I am a believer in the doctrine of 
averages, and the odds are that he’s a better fellow than Edgar. 
He mayn’t be much to look at—I beg pardon, I mean so hand- 
some as the other—wrong again, am I ? —and indeed the expres- 
sion of his companion’s face most unmistakably showed that there 
were two opinions on these points. ‘What a precious mess I’m 
making of it!’ exclaimed poor Mr. Rennie, wiping his forehead 
with his pocket-handkerchief; ‘if I don’t put it at three figures, 
may I be struck off the rolls! What I wish to say, Miss Mary, 
without prejudice (there, now I’m at home again), is, that Hand- 
some is as Handsome does, and you will do me the justice to say 
that, while dwelling on the personal advantages of Mr. Edgar 
. Dornay, I never uttered one word of recommendation of him. As 
he is my client no longer, I am free to confess that I think you 
have done very wisely. I don’t know why it is, that a devotion to 
Music, Poetry, and the Fine Arts should always make a man 
so infernally selfish, but so it is; and Mr. Edgar Dornay is in my 
opinion no exception in his worship of No. 1.’ 

Here Mary looked so grave and pained, that the lawyer came 
to a full stop. Had he known more of Charley, he would willingly 
have praised him ; but as it was, his means of conciliation—or what 
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he thought would have the effect of conciliating—were confined 
to the depreciation of Edgar. 

‘I have nothing more to say, Miss Mary,’ he added, ‘save to 
express my regret—and my felicitations. If I could do anything 
to atone for my involuntary error——’ 

‘You can be silent, Mr. Rennie,’ put in Mary, significantly. 
‘ Then the only person who will have suffered from your indiscre- 
tion will be myself.’ 

With that, she made him rather a ceremonious curtsey, and 
resumed her way to the Hall. Upon the whole, if it could 
not be said that she did well to be angry, it was certainly no won- 
der that she was annoyed at what had happened. No young lady 
likes the expression of her love to be wrung from her by a third 
person, and especially by mistake; it is one of the things she 
looks forward to, to tell that precious secret to the beloved object 
with her own lips, and Mr. Rennie had possessed himself of it, 
though it is true involuntarily, under false pretences. On the 
other hand, the lawyer by no means considered Mary to be the 
sole person aggrieved. ‘The only person that will have suffered !’ 
he echoed indignantly, as he watched her moving slowly, not to 
say haughtily, through the trees. ‘Upon my life she’s a cool 
hand. It is my experience that girls always are cool, except on 
those very matters when it most behoves them to keep their heads. 
The only person! Asif the false position in which I have been 
placed—a respectable solicitor acting upon the most absurd in- 
structions—was to count for nothing! How was I to know that 
it was Charley and not Edgar, unless indeed I ought to have taken 
it for granted that that wonderful client of mine was making some 
confounded mistake. Then who could doubt that it was Edgar, 
even from what the girl said herself? ‘ Is there anyone under Mr. 
Peyton’s roof,” I asked, “ who, you have reason to believe, is attached 
to you?” And again, “Is there not a young gentleman who once 
flattered himself with the hope of winning you?” And to each 
of those questions she answered “ Yes.” So it seems that both 
these young men have asked her to marry them, and are prepared 
to ask her again. Do they always do it twice, I wonder? If so,’ 
added the lawyer grimly, ‘I can only say that I have done my 
best to restore the average by never having done it at all.’ 
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CHAPTER XLI. 
‘ ENGAGED.’ 


At the court of the French King the position of a person at table 
was an index of his rising fortunes, and the nearer he was placed 
to the Royal Transparency, the nearer he seemed to be to heaven. It 
was the same in some sort at Letcombe Hall, and certain changes 
at the dinner-table, on the day of Mary’s interview with Mr. 
Rennie, filled the minds of the guests with speculation. By 
virtue of his office, Mr. Peyton’s physician always filled the chair at 
his left hand, while the right, unless any special reason—always 
set down to favouritism—arose for other arrangements, was usually 
occupied by the last comer. For many days Mr. Ralph Dornay 
had sat there without much arousing the common envy ; he had 
failed to improve his opportunities as his host’s next neighbour, 
and, indeed, it was pretty well understood that. Mr. Peyton only 
tolerated him out of regard for Lady Orr. Under other circum- 
stances Mr. Rennie would now have succeeded him, when, lo and 
behold! when the company took their places, Mr. Edgar Dornay 
held that coveted place. It was almost as significant as though 
Mr. Peyton had laid his hand upon the young man’s head, and 
announced in public ‘ this is my heir ;’ but then he had made so 
many heirs, not one of whom had succeeded to a sixpence. More- 
over, the attention of the guests—in other words, their envy, 
hatred, and malice—were attracted in another direction; for Mr. 
Charles Sotheran now occupied Edgar’s place by Mary’s side. 
This also, it was felt, was symbolical of much, and aroused an 
equal apprehension. Considering the learning and philosophy 
in which so many of the party were wrapt, it was amazing how 
prompt they were to comprehend the circumstances : and, indeed, 
the only person who did not understand them was Mr. Charles 
Sotheran himself—a fact, however, which did not at all interfere 
with his thorough enjoyment. 

‘Now I call this nice, he murmured, as he dropped into 
the arm-chair—they were all arm-chairs in the Letcombe dining- 
room—indicated to him by the major-domo, and as Mary did not 
contradict him, it is probable that the new arrangement did not 
displease her. To have sat next to Edgar after Mr. Rennie’s 
revelation to her, would at all events have been most embar- 
rassing, and, even as matters stood, they were rather trying. Not 
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a word had escaped her lips to anyone as to what had happened 
that morning, but she had no means of guessing how much others 
knew; and that something was known or guessed was obvious 
to her. Mrs. Peyton’s manner to her was even more affectionate 
than usual, Lady Orr’s more cordial, and that of her host more 
significant than all. Once he caught her eye, and raised his 
champagne glass, while his fine face seemed to glow not only 
with goodwill, but with a certain tender forgiveness. ‘I have 
been mistaken,’ it seemed to say, ‘and I am sorry, but though 
you have declined my road to happiness, I hope you will reach it 
by some other way;’ indeed, he even glanced at her next neigh- 
bour, as much as to say ‘ that way.’ 

‘I hope there is a great deal to eat,’ said Charley, as he in- 
spected the menu. 

*I call that very greedy, sir.’ 

‘You are right, as you always are,’ he answered; ‘I should 
like to sit here for ever and ever.’ 

Mrs. Welbeck, who sat on the other side of him, though partial 
to her food, thought this sentiment a little exaggerated, and 
appealed to Miss Price about it. 

‘Mr. Sotheran says that he should like to eat for ever and 
ever.’ 

‘How like a man!’ replied that social philosopher; ‘ their 
aspirations are always of the earth earthy. For my part, I hold 
dinner, like war, to be a necessary evil.’ 

‘Oh, dear, I think that is going much too far in the other 
direction,’ said Mrs. Welbeck, regarding the slice of salmon that 
had just been placed before her with all the rapture of anticipa- 
tion. ‘ We are told in the Bible to take a little wine for our—I 
mean medicinally—and to enjoy—though for my part I can never 
digest a pear—the kindly fruits of the earth.’ 

‘Such matters do not concern me,’ said Miss Price, con- 
temptuously. ‘I am thankful to say my motto is Ad astra.’ 

‘If it was mine I wouldn’t mention it,’ muttered Mrs. 
Welbeck, who was not classical; ‘the idea of a woman at her 
time of life having “led astray” for her motto! What are you 
laughing at, Mr. Sotheran? Nothing! I wish I could laugh 
at nothing ; laugh, they say, and grow fat, because it is healthy. 
Yet Mr. Ralph Dornay yonder is very fat and never laughs at all.’ 

At that particular moment Mr. Ralph Dornay was certainly 
not laughing. He was furious at having been deposed by his 
nephew, and still more furious at seeing Charley placed next to 
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Mary. Once or twice he looked across, doubtless for sympathy, 
to Dr. Bilde, and found none. That gentleman was going through 
his dinner with that methodical enjoyment peculiar to members 
of his profession, who, while warning others of the dangers of the 
table, seem to pluck from them the flower Safety. (Is it, I wonder, 
that their skill holds them harmless, or that since hawks do not 
peck out hawks’ een, they know they can be cured for nothing ?) 
On the present occasion, indeed, the doctor seemed even better 
satisfied with himself and the ways of ‘Order’ than usual. Perhaps 
knowing that his codicil was secure, the legatarial anxieties 
which were obviously consuming those about him, were not without 
their charms for him: the pleasures of advantageous comparison 
are, with certain natures, always enjoyable. 

Messrs. Marks and Naylor had no such consolation. These philo- 
sophers had long ceased to flatter themselves that the broad 
domains and rich investments of Mr. Beryl Peyton would fall to 
them en bloc. On the first revelation of their systems to their 
host and patron, they may, indeed, have entertained ambitious 
dreams, but of late years they had confined their expectations to 
mere ‘ pickings ’—the thousands, or perhaps tens of thousands, thet 
form the fringe of a great estate, and, when not swallowed up by 
that rapacious monster the residuary legatee, fall, like the precious 
dew from heaven, upon judicious outsiders. The elevation, there- 
fore of Edgar Dornay to a place so near the throne (which, besides, 
was not unexpected) was by no means so distasteful to them as 
the new distribution of Mr. Peyton’s lesser favours. It was clear 
to them that he had given his sanction to Charley’s addresses to 
Mary, and that henceforth there would be a coalition of interests 
between those two young people. ‘What is enough for one is 
enough for two,’ is a very pretty proverb, and exceedingly en- 
couraging to folks about to marry; but, as a matter of fact, Mary’s 
claims upon Mr. Peyton would be certainly more considerable as a 
bride than in her former position. It seemed to them, in short, 
that she was about to be dowered at their (prospective) expense ; 
and, what was the bitterest reflection of all, their successful rival 
Charley would have a share in the robbery! Mary had been quite 
correct in supposing that Charley had not only lost the favour, 
but incurred the enmity, of both these gentlemen; but she did 
not know that she herself had been the cause of quarrel. It had 
always been difficult for the young man to restrain his indignation 
when they had been wont to speak of her in his presence in their 
philosophic manner; but the arrival of Mr. Rennie, which, as 
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they justly concluded, betokened the advancement of her fortunes 
with Mr. Peyton, had stung them into ‘saying things’ of that 
young lady which were not only unphilosophic but unparliament- 
ary. Curiously enough, they had taken the same view, though 
from very different standpoints, with regard to the effect of her 
prosperity, as Charley himself—namely, that it would place her so 
high above his reach as at once to extinguish his pretensions to 
her; and, judging his feelings from what their own would have 
been under similar circumstances, they counted upon his sympathy 
with their plain speaking. The result was so deplorable that it 
would be painful to describe, and impossible, if we retained Charley’s 
words, to print it. 

Under these circumstances it is not surprising that the dinner- 
table conversation languished, and that Mr. Hindon found his 
opportunities of agreeing with everybody uncommonly few. In 
the drawing-room things were but little better, though Charley, 
who took his seat by Mary as a matter of course, never noticed 
that there was a screw loose; on the contrary, that tendency to 
yawn which sometimes besets a young gentleman over the tea 
and toast was entirely absent, and he thought it a most charming 
evening. 

The climax of his satisfaction, however, was yet to come. 
When the ladies retired, Mrs. Peyton whispered that she had a 
word to say to him in her boudoir, to which he repaired with a 
most commendable promptness. His hostess received him with 
a most benevolent smile, which had, nevertheless, a touch of 
sadness in it. She could not help reflecting, perhaps, that, had 
not fate ordered it otherwise, she might have been about to confer 
happiness upon a son of her own. Nevertheless, Charley was 
dear to her, and the son of her dearest friend. 

‘My dear boy,’ she said with a gentle gravity, ‘ it is my mission 
to tell you that Mary Marvon has somewhat disappointed my 
husband as regards a certain scheme he had proposed to himself 
for her future benefit. It was his hope that she would have 
formed a union with Edgar Dornay, who, as you know, is a 
great favourite of his, and who in other respects would have been 
a very eligible suitor, but from certain information which has 
reached him to-day, and into which it is not necessary to enter, 
Mr. Peyton has come to the conclusion that such a match would 
be distasteful to her; that there is, in short, an obstacle to it, 
Can you enlighten me as to what it is?’ 

Charley was not given to blushing: ‘ I am modest, but not 
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shy,’ was the account he was wont to give of himself, and ‘as to 
the shyness he was certainly correct ; but on the present occasion 
he blushed like a blush rose. 

‘I should imagine, from what I know of her character, that. if 
Miss Marvon declines to marry Mr. Dornay, it is because she 
doesn’t like him,’ he answered simply. 

‘But that is only a negative objection, sir. My husband’s 
apprehension is that Mary is in love with somebody else.’ 

‘That is a question, my dear Mrs. Peyton,’ he replied, ‘ which 
I cannot venture to answer ;’ and this time Charley blushed like a 
peony. 

‘I rather thought you might have ventured,’ said Mrs. Peyton 
drily ; ‘it has struck me once or twice that you had rather a fancy 
for her yourself.’ 

‘There you have wronged me, madam,’ said the young man 
with a gravity that became his pleasant face exceedingly. ‘It is 
no fancy that I have for Mary Marvon, but a love that will last 
my life.’ 

‘ And is Mary herself aware of this ?’ 

‘Oh, yes, it cannot but be so; but she has forbidden me to 
speak of it.’ 

‘TI see,’ returned Mrs. Peyton, smiling ; it struck her that there 
were other ways of hinting at devotion than by speech, and that 
this young man had not refrained from using them. ‘Still, 
though you may imagine that you know your own mind upon 
this matter, you know very little of Mary ; about her antecedents, 
for example 

‘My dear madam, such things may be interesting to Professor 
Price,’ put in Charley impatiently ; ‘ but where Mary comes from 
I care nothing. All that is of consequence to me is that she is 
here, and I am always wondering at it, for she seems more fit for 
Heaven.’ 

‘ But, Charley,’ said Mrs. Peyton, in slow and sorrowful tones, 
‘there is another thing which it is my duty to tell you; neither 
my husband nor Mr. Rennie is aware of it, but whoever seeks to 
be Mary’s husband must know it—Mary is illegitimate.’ 

‘If I was in the Registrar Office, that might have some interest 
for me,’ said Charley drily, ‘ but as it happens, I am in the Probate 
Office. The incident appears to me to belong to another genera- 
tion, and does not affect me in the slightest degree.’ 

If Mr. Peyton could have heard Charley speak those words and 
seen the look of scorn which was their fit accompaniment, it would 
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have shaken Edgar Dornay upon his throne; for no sentiment 
could have pleased the master of Letcombe Hall so well ; his wife, 
indeed, was almost as much gratified, though from quite another 
cause. 

‘You are a true lover, Charley,’ she exclaimed admiringly. 
Then she knocked at the door which communicated with her own 
bedroom, and from it there issued Mary herself. The girl looked 
very pale and quiet, like one prepared for any fate ; and though on 
eatching sight of Charley the colour rushed to her cheeks, the next 
moment her eyes turned with earnest steadfastness to Mrs. Peyton. 

‘I have fulfilled my mission, my darling,’ said that lady 
tenderly; then, turning to Charley, she continued: ‘It was im- 
posed upon me, as you know, by Mr. Peyton and not by this young 
lady, who, having forbidden you to speak of love, could hardly 
indeed have ignored her own veto. From what I know of beth 
your hearts you may speak now.’ 

‘Mary knows I love her,’ said Charley softly ; ‘she has always 
known it.’ 

For one fleeting instant the expression of trust and tender- 
ness in Charley’s face was reflected in Mary’s own; then she 
turned again to Mrs. Peyton and whispered tremulously, ‘ Does 
he know all—all that his mother told you?’ 

Mrs. Peyton nodded assent. It seemed as if that nod had been 
some ingenious piece of mechanism which released two expectant 
bodies and caused them to rush into one another’s arms. 

‘This precipitation, my dears,’ observed the old lady in tones 
of amused reproof, ‘is, for ail you know, the very height of im- 
prudence. If, as I must needs conclude, you consider yourselves 
affianced to one another, does it not strike you that, as a married 
couple, you will have very little to live upon?’ 

‘What I doat upon,’ observed Charley with roguish gravity, 
‘is a long engagement.’ 

‘In the present case that is out of the question, sir. In 
whatever he has resolved upou, my husband is impatient of delay, 
and it is his wish that you young people should be married almost 
immediately.’ 

‘ Rather than disoblige Mr. Peyton,’ said Charley, promptly, «I 
will sacrifice myself at the altar to-morrow.’ 

‘It will not be so soon as that, sir, but it will be verysoon. A 
certain allowance will be made to you by my husband on your 
marriage and be continued during pleasure. I am quite confident 

that it will never be forfeited by any misconduct of your own, my 
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dears, but as you are not without your enemies, and it is possible 
that Mr. Peyton’s ear may be abused, I have requested Mr. Rennie 
to settle (should occasion arise for it, or in case of my demise) a 
little money of my own upon you; not much indeed, for I have 
not much to give, but enough to keep the wolf from the door. 
No, no, don’t thank me,’ she added, hurriedly ; ‘don’t speak of it. 
My drops, Mary.’ 

With those words, uttered with feeble haste, Mrs. Peyton had 
fallen back in her chair, with a face so ghastly and significant of 
mental agony, that poor Charley, a moment before almost beside 
himself with joy and gratitude, was frozen with horror, believing 
that his benefactress was about to die. Mary, however, had found 
the remedy for which the patient had inquired, and applied it on 
the instant, and in a minute or two consciousness and speech re- 
turned. 

‘I did not need this warning for myself,’ she murmured, ‘ but 
it will prove to you, my dears, how uncertain is my hold on life. 
Mr. Rennie must bestir himself at once to give effect to my 
wishes.’ 

Mary threw herself on her knees and besought her hostess not 
to disturb her mind with anxieties on her account. 

‘If we could but see you well, my dear Mrs. Peyton, there would 
be nothing wanting to complete the happiness you have conferred 
upon us.’ 

‘ Would that it were conferred, dear girl!’ was her unexpected 
rejoinder. ‘What little span of life remains to me I would gladly 
give could I thereby ensure it. Though the sun seems to shine 
on you to-day, the sky is full of clouds that threaten all of us. 
To part from you will be pain indeed, yet I would that you were 
already in some little home with Charley. So long as you remain 
beneath this roof every breath you draw is perilous, every step you 
take is over pitfalls. I would warn you of them, but I dare 
not——. Hush, hush! is there not some one in my room ?’ 

Mary stepped in quickly and examined the apartment. She, 
too, had fancied that she had heard the rustle of a dress close to 
the half-open door. But her search convinced her that she had 
been mistaken. Mrs. Peyton’s alarm seemed also to have subsided, 
for, having dismissed Charley with a maternal embrace, she de- 
clined Mary’s offer to share her apartment for the night. 

‘To have you near me, my dear, is a temptation such as you 


cannot guess,’ she said, in trembling tones, ‘ but there is danger 
in it to us both.’ 
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‘ What danger? ’ inquired Mary, wonderingly. 

‘Nay, you must not ask me that,’ sighed the old lady, with 
a strange, fond look, which was at the time inexplicable to the 
girl. ‘There is danger in your asking why. There is danger 
everywhere, both to you and to me.’ 





CHAPTER XLII. 


ROSE-COLOURED. 


Ir was characteristic of Mr. Beryl Peyton, and of his réle of Deputy 
Providence, that he himself never uttered one word respecting 
his good intentions to the two young people whom he desired to 
benefit. They were given to understand by Mr. Rennie that 
any expression of gratitude on their part would be even resented. 
There were many who had cause (or thought they had) to be dis- 
appointed with Beryl Peyton as a patron, but no one could accuse 
him of a broken promise, for he never made one. There were 
hundreds who had reaped his favours, and were still reaping them, 
but they were all bestowed (as his wife expressed it) ‘ during 
pleasure.’ Sometimes his own right hand was unconscious of what 
his left hand gave, sometimes Mr. Rennie was the depositary of 
the secret, and sometimes (when there seemed a necessity for it) 
the information was shared by one or two others. In the present 
case it would have been better for the objects of his generosity 
had it been made more public; or rather, if its moderate limits, 
which rumour greatly exaggerated, had been understood. To some 
of the members of the Happy Family it seemed as though their 
all was in danger of being taken from them at the eleventh hour 
by these youthful interlopers, who had borne none of the burden 
and heat of the day. To have tilled the field of expectation and 
sown it with the seed of subservience, was no light labour, and to 
see the harvest reaped by hands that had done no stroke of work 
in that way was intolerable. Mr. Hindon alone could bring him- 
self to congratulate Charley on his brilliant prospects, which (not- 
withstanding his own little attempt on Mary’s heart) he did with 
much frankness and effusion. An ordinary marriage gift, he said, 
would not sufficiently express his sentiments, but if its distance 
from the Probate Office should not prove insuperable, and the 
young couple could arrange to live in the neighbourhood of Great 
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Grimsby, he had a house of his own there, the title-deeds of which 
it would give him sincere pleasure to make over to them on their 
wedding-day. Lady Orr’s congratulations took a shape probably 
more sincere, and certainly more practical. 

‘My dear Mary,’ she said, ‘the good news I hear concerning ~ 
you has been from the first, as you well know, the wish of my 
heart. I was Charley’s advocate, remember, when you had not 
learnt to so thoroughly appreciate him as you do now.’ It was 
amazing how she kept her countenance (and her colour), consider- 
ing the recollections which must surely have occurred to her when 
thus alluding to events that had happened in Park Lane ; but a lady 
who has married three times is not easily ‘put out’ by anyassociation 
of ideas. ‘ What I should like to do (and what I would have done 
had you taken my advice when it was offered) would be to make 
you a really handsome dowry. There, you needn’t look like that! 
As Iam not going to do it, you may surely permit me the cheap 
luxury of a generous intention. Circumstances have occurred ’— 
here her brow grew dark—‘ which would make my now indulging 
myself in such a pleasure difficult.’ 

There had been a stormy scene between Lady Orr and her 
husband concerning this very matter, of which Mary could not 
guess. He had forbidden his wife to spend her own money ac- 
cording to her own fancy. Nor was even that, though it must 
have humiliated her, the worst of it. In his hatred of these 
innocent young people he had been so imprudent as to show the 
seamy side of his whole character to the woman who had hitherto, 
for her own sake, abstained from investigating it. She had been 
indeed conscious that there were seams, but its rents and rags and 
patches had been displayed and shaken menacingly in her face. 
The whole fabric of his nature had given way; not like a woman’s 
dress, ‘ at the gathers,’ but in a manner which proved the stuff 
was rotten. 

‘I could do it,’ she went on, in a sort of passionate soliloquy, 
‘and if it should ever be essential to your happiness, I would 
do it; but it would be difficult.’ 

‘My dear Lady Orr, it distresses me exceedingly,’ began poor 
Mary-—— 

‘That’s my selfishness, my dear,’ put in the other vehemently. 
*I ought to have known that it would distress you. Let us say 
no more about it. It annoys me indeed that I can only give you 


trinkets, but such as they are, you know my love goes with 
them.’ 
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She drew from her bosom (it struck Mary with an icy horror 
that she had not dared to bring it openly in her hand) a jewel case, 
and handed it to Mary; as she did so, the case flew open, and in 
displaying its contents, stopped Mary’s thanks in the bud. She 
_ beheld a parure of diamonds, a necklace with pendant, and two 
bracelets, glittering like the sea in the sun. 

‘ My dear Lady Orr, it is impossible,’ said the girl, stepping 
back from the tempting spectacle as though it had been some 
physical danger; ‘these diamonds must have cost a fortune. It 
is like your generosity to offer them, but consider how out of 
place they would look on me.’ 

‘Whom should they become better?’ answered the other, 
impatiently; ‘it is your pride which rejects them, Mary, and 
prevents me from showing how much I love you.’ 

‘No, Lady Orr, it is not my pride,’ answered the girl, smiling, 
‘but only my sense of proportion.’ 

I am afraid neither lady was quite truthful, for in the case of 
the elder one, besides her love, there was a secret desire to make 
reparation; while the magnitude of the gift was in reality at 
the bottom of Mary’s disinclination to accept it. 

‘It isa hard thing,’ said Lady Orr, bitterly, ‘that I cannot 
give you what I would, and that what I can give, you will not 
accept from me.’ 

‘Do not say that, I implore you,’ pleaded Mary; ‘if you must 
needs give me something costly, give me the bracelet you wear 
every night——’ 

‘I dare not,’ interrupted the other quickly ; then in answer to 
Mary’s wondering look, she added in a hoarse and terrible whisper, 
‘he will be sure to miss it, and ask where it is gone. No, you 
shall have the pearls Sir Robert gave me. They will suit you 
best, for they are associated with nothing but love and honour; 
and, alas! they do not now suit me.’ 

For the first time throughout her acquaintance with her, 
Mary beheld Lady Orr in tears: they were so foreign to her 
character, or rather to the position she had so long occupied 
above the stabs of Fate, that the sight distressed her companion 
as much as a man’s tears would have done. 

‘Do not weep for me, Mary,’ continued the other, vehe- 
mently ; ‘ forget that I have ever shown this weaknéss, or, if you 
remember it, do so as a memento that love and truth are all that 
are worth a woman’s living for;’ then pressing her lips to the 
forehead of the frightened girl, she hurried out of the room. 
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It was understood, though no particular time was fixed for the 
marriage of the young couple, that it would take place at an 
early date, and in the meanwhile Mr. Rennie was very busy with 
deeds and parchments in a certain room that had been for years 
set apart to him at the Hall, and which Charley (little dreaming 
that he should ever have any concern with it) had been wont to ~ 
term the Letcombe Probate Office. Prudence, as one cannot but 
have observed, was not a leading feature in Charley’s character. 
He was not ‘as grave as a judge,’ nor were his utterances 
judicious. When a humorous idea struck him, he expressed it, 
no matter what subject suggested itself to the play of fancy. It 
is one of the penalties men pay for the possession of humour, 
that it carries them away with it like a runaway horse, and some- 
times over the flower-beds, or across the cucumber frame. Nothing, 
as the dull folks maintain, is sacred from them, by which it is 
meant that they are not even restrained by considerations of self- 
interest from having their joke. The character of Beryl Peyton 
was one which in many points appealed to the best sympathies of 
the young Government clerk ; he had indeed a hearty regard and 
admiration for him, and it need not be added a very keen sense of 
his personal kindness ; but he had said things of even Beryl Peyton 
in a good-tempered way, which were less reverential than amusing ; 
and what was worse, he had taken little heed as to who were his 
hearers. It was the nature of the young fellow to talk openly to 
everybody, and, unless he knew a man fora sneak and a talebearer, 
to take him for an honest man. This was an attribute of Charley’s 
which recommended him to a few, but made him unpopular with 
that large class of persons who, not daring to be natural them- 
selves, look upon naturalness in others as a liberty and an im- 
pertinence. And it alarmed the more cautious of his friends. 
Mrs. Sotheran indeed fairly trembled at her son’s light talk 
and independent ways. As his mother she admired it, and was 
sometimes compelled to laugh at Charley’s fun in spite of herself, 
but it was her private opinion that he had not the money for it. 

‘When you have ten thousand a year, my dear,’ she would 
sagely observe, ‘ you may say what you like, but as it is, you talk 
too freely.’ 

To Charley, whose salary only increased at the rate of ten 
pounds per annum, it is not to be wondered at that this prospect of 
emancipation seemed so exceedingly remote, that it was hardly worth 
regarding ; yet he was by no means one of those young gentle- 
men who ‘ despise their mother when she is old.’ Perhaps he had 
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even an uneasy sense that she was right in this matter, but at all 
events, he had striven to moderate the freedom of his tongue to 
please her. He might just as well have attempted to alter the 
colour of his eyes. 

It was not without some sense of triumph, therefore, as well as of 
blissful content, that he had brought her the news of his engagement 
to Mary Marvon, and of Mr. Beryl Peyton’s generous intentions 
towards them ; and, indeed, in spite of their frank and-indepen- 
dent ways, the young couple seemed to have done exceedingly well 
for themselves. His mother folded him in her arms, and expressed 
her joy in a flood of silent tears. So far nothing could be more 
natural or like herself; but he waited in vain for one word of 
congratulation. There was an expression of doubt and even alarm 
in her eyes, mingled with their love and thankfulness. 

‘Do you not believe me, mother?’ he said. ‘Does my news 
seem too good to you to be true?’ 

‘Yes,’ she answered, snatching eagerly at his suggestion, ‘ that 
is it. I have not been accustomed to good tidings.’ 

‘For the rest of your life I hope things will be different, dear 
mother,’ he said. ‘Hitherto you have only known loss; to-day 
you have a daughter given to you.’ 

‘Not yet,’ she sighed, with a look like a hare who hears, or 
thinks she hears, the cry of the hounds. ‘There is a manya slip 
between the cup and the lip.’ 

Charley smiled and kissed her. It was not very cheerful to be 
received in this Cassandra style; but he was accustomed to his 
mother’s ways, and always very patient and tender with her. ‘ We 
must all die, my dear mother, if you mean that,’ he said; ‘but 
nothing short of death will now separate me and Mary.’ 

‘I hope not; I trust not,’ she murmured. ‘ But you tell me 
that Mr. Peyton has not yet spoken to Mary. Does not that seem 
strange ?’ 

‘To me it seems uncommonly strange,’ said Charley, ‘ espe- 
cially since under the circumstances he might even expect a kiss. 
Mr. Rennie leads me to imagine (though that’s a secret) that 
Mr. Peyton means to allow Mary 500I. a year.’ 

‘And Mr. Peyton has not spoken to his wife about all this.’ 

‘ Well, I don’t know why you should have assumed that, but so 
it is. Of course such behaviour is peculiar. When I am Mary’s 
husband I shall tell her everything I think will interest her; but 
then, Mr. Peyton is peculiar. If he has chosen to make Mr. Rennie 
his intermediary, what is that to us ?’ 
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‘But there will be investigations —inquiries ?’ 

‘Mrs. Peyton and I have had a talk together,’ said Charley 
gravely, ‘and everything has been said that needs to be said. 
She has told me about Mary’s parentage, and all that. If the—well 
what you have in your mind—doesn’t matter to me, how on earth 
should it matter to Mr. Peyton? Come, come; don’t take such 
gloomy views, mother, on the brightest day that has ever dawned 
on me. We are to be married from the Hall, Mr. Rennie tells 
me, and Mr. Peyton himself is to give Mary away; only think of 
that!’ 

It was probable that Mrs. Sotheran thought a good deal of it, 
for long after Charley had been dismissed with another rain of 
tears and kisses, she sat rocking herself in her chair alone, and 
murmuring, with frightened face,‘To be married from the Hall, 
and given away with his ownhands! It is terrible; it is frightful! 
They are treading upon the edge of a precipice.’ 





CHAPTER XLIII. 


CONSPIRATORS. 


It will be easily understood that the terrace walk on which Charley 
and Mr. Marks had been wont to discuss metaphysics together now 
knew them no more. Tutor and pupil were no longer on amicable 
terms, though, strange to say, the views entertained by Mr. Marks 
of Charley were much less philosophic than those with which 
Charley regarded him. The milk of human kindliness must, 
however, flow somewhere ; and that of Mr. Marks, being diverted 
from his lapsed young friend, turned to his whilom enemy Mr. 
Naylor, and made quite a pool about him. The terrace walk, as 
being well out of earshot of the Hall, while on the other hand 
it commanded a good view of all intruders, was their favourite 
haunt, Side by side they would walk for hours, apparently in the 
greatestamity. It seemed, as Charley said, as though the millen- 
nium had arrived, when the weaned child and the cockatrice were on 
visiting terms, and the Noumenon had lain down with the Present- 
ment. The bond that drew them together was a common hatred, 
which, for temporary purposes and while it lasts, serves its purpose 
as thoroughly as the tenderest tie. Nor was it confined to a single 
object. They did not hate Charley, who had declined their friend- 
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ship, one whit less than they hated Mary, who had declined their 
love. It must be confessed that the young man had given them 
some provocation by trifling with their philosophy ; but this they 
would never have discovered had they been left to themselves. 
A friend, though scarcely a good-natured one, had been so good as 
to point out in each case, that Charley had been amusing himself 
at their expense. Such an outrage, indeed, seemed almost in- 
credible, but he had contrived to convince them of it. Resent- 
ment, of course, does not enter into the philosophic mind; so far 
as they were personally concerned they would have been well 
content to leave the offender to such punishment as Order inflicts 
upon those who transgress her laws; but they could not remain 
deaf to the voice of public duty. 

‘I have no more personal enmity to this young man than to 
yonder cow,’ said Mr. Marks to Mr. Naylor, as they trod the smooth 
gravel side by side. 

‘It is not a cow,’ returned Mr. Naylor, who piqued himself 
on his accuracy, and was not near-sighted as Mr. Marks was: ‘it 
is Joseph Marcon in a stooping position, gathering beetroot as 
usual in the garden. But the sentiment is independent of the 
metaphor ; I share it; I too can lay my hand upon my heart, and 
assert that I entertain no feelings towards Charles Sotheran other 
than those of disappointment.’ 

‘Feelings very natural and very justifiable,’ said Mr. Marks 
warmly. ‘ I am told that the manner in which he ridiculed your 
psychological theories behind your back was most reprehensible.’ 

‘Not more so, as I am informed,’ returned Mr. Naylor, ‘ than 
the amusement he created in thoughtless persons by his imita- 
tion of your metaphysical speculations.’ 

‘Which he was by nature wholly incapacitated from under- 
standing,’ observed Mr. Marks severely. 

‘No doubt, no doubt,’ observed Mr. Naylor gravely. ‘ He 
even admitted that much, though he fell into the error of sup- 
posing that they were intrinsically unintelligible ; one must allow 
that he is sufficiently plainspoken.’ — 

‘He is the most impudent young man in the world, sir, and at 
the same time the falsest,’ put in Mr. Marks indignantly. ‘To 
think that he should have hoodwinked our excellent host, and 
thereby secured that material success which alone has any attrac- 
tion for him, is enough to make one doubt of the principles of 
Order.’ 

‘Without committing myself so far as to acknowledge them. 
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observed Mr. Naylor cautiously, ‘and reserving my judgment 
upon the whole matter as regards the entity of the individual 
in question——’ 

‘Entity? How can you talk of entities when he is going off 
with the money ?’ broke in Mr. Marks impatiently. 

‘Let us say rather he is about to go off, returned Mr. Naylor; 
‘in human affairs there is, properly speaking, no present.’ 

‘ There’s a future at all events,’ observed Mr. Marks drily, ‘ and 
that will be made very comfortable for him.’ 

‘That is not so certain, if Mr. Peyton should discover the 
young man’s unworthiness. Do you remember his likening our 
esteemed host, on account of his personal appearance, to Tarqui- 
nius Superbus ?’ 

‘Now you mention it, I do seem to remember something of 
the kind,’ said Mr. Marks, with a keen glance at his companion. 

‘The operations of the memory are most interesting and 
remarkable,’ observed Mr. Naylor ; ‘ creation and reproduction are 
so nearly allied, that’they may be almost said to be identical. Let 
us try and remember some more things.’ 

It must be said, in justice to these two gentlemen, that plots 
and stratagems were by no means in their line; the course of 
conduct they were now about to enter upon had been suggested 
to them by an individual of far less intellectual capacity, but of 
a more practical turn of mind, namely Mr. Ralph Dornay. He 
had a theory about evidence, or rather as to the production of it, 
which might have gained for him a high position at the Old 
Bailey ; his notion was that the alleged utterances of an accused 
person C, should be rehearsed between two witnesses, A and B; 
testimony thus received a firmer shape and tone, and if A should 
attribute what B had quoted from C’s mouth to C himself, it was 
an error on the right side, and strengthened the case for the pro- 
secution. He had excused himself from all personal participation 
in the present scheme upon the ground of delicacy of feeling ; 
Mr. Sotheran and he were known to be on ill terms, and he could, 
therefore, take no immediate part in his exposure and confusion. 
He had known the young man (he explained) when he had been 
paying his attentions to Miss Marvon under other circumstances ; 
she had been at that time employed in a subordinate capacity by 
Lady Orr, but was a favourite of hers, and had had certain expecta- 
tions. When these vanished in consequence of the young lady’s 
own misconduct, Mr. Sotheran had promptly withdrawn his preten- 
sions, and now that fortune once more smiled upon her, he had again 
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come forward as a suitor. This was, briefly, the true state of 
the case. With a goodnature that was under the circumstances 
to be regretted, if not actually reprehensible, Lady Orr had 
decided to let bygones be bygones, which placed Mr. Ralph 
Dornay himself in a position of much embarrassment; while 
unable himself to appear in the matter, he could not in the 
interests of justice withhold the above information from those (as 
he understood) who were taking steps to prevent the generosity 
of Mr. Beryl Peyton being abused. As to Miss Marvon, the 
fact that she still enjoyed (however mistakenly) the favour of 
Lady Orr, must seal Mr. Ralph Dornay’s lips; but Dr. Bilde was 
in a position to supply them with certain facts concerning that 
young person, which would probably make their course an easy 
one. 

Dr. Bilde also kept himself in the background. It was con- 
trary to his principles, which were paramount, to mix himself 
up with any kind of domestic scandal ; his profession was that 
of a healer, and out of that sacred calling he declined to step. 
It was unnecessary to say that he was uninfluenced by mercenary 
considerations, and indeed that matter of the codicil seemed 
to make him independent of them; but he could not consent 
to risk the loss of Mr. Beryl Peyton’s confidence in his pro- 
fessional judgment, by allowing his name to be connected with 
what no doubt was a most just and necessary inquiry, but which 
might be misconstrued as an intrigue. 

So Messrs. Marks and Naylor danced (metaphorically) upon the 
terraced walk together, while Dr. Bilde and Mr. Ralph Dornay 
deftly pulled the strings. The time was a slow one, as was fit and 
proper with marionettes of a philosophic turn, and not a step was 
taken without design. But as time went on, the two gentlemen 
themselves grew very familiar with one another, and discoursed 
together with an openness that, had there been any possibility of 
their being overheard, might have been dangerous, and would 
have been described, even by their allies, as too full of zeal. It 
never crossed their minds that they were being made catspaws ; 
nor indeed was there any reason why it should be so, since neither 
the doctor nor Mr. Dornay could hope for the chestnuts. Their 
notion was that, having opened Mr. Beryl Peyton’s eyes to the real 
character of the persons he designed to benefit, they would lay him 
under an eternal obligation. It is possible that they also calcu- 
lated upon receiving a fee in proportion to the success of the 
operation ; and it was certain that there would be a good deal of 
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money ‘ going —that is to say, that a large sum intended for a 
certain purpose would be set free for diversion into other channels. 
But this was by no means the main motive of our two philosophers. 
Their desire was to see justice done; a noble instinct, but one 
that is never more powerful than when we have a personal grudge 
against those who are about to be its victims. 

Notwithstanding that time pressed, and that in the meanwhile 
these righteous souls must needs have been vexed by the con- 
templation of the happiness of the young couple, who, unconscious 
of their doom, and callous, as it seemed, to all remorse, were enjoy- 
ing themselves exceedingly, it was not till long after the indict- 
ment was prepared, that the mode of presenting it in the proper 
quarter could be decided upon. Mr. Marks, whose abstruse pursuits 
and speculations perhaps inclined him to shrink from publicity, 
was in favour of an anonymous letter, a mode of proceeding which 
has this peculiar advantage, that if it misses fire you can disown 
it, and even lay its. composition on somebody else. But Dr. 
Bilde, who knew the excessive distaste of his patron for all under- 
hand proceedings, so vehemently opposed this scheme that it was 
abandoned in the bud. Mr. Naylor was for a round robin, which, 
being signed by each member of the Happy Family, would com- 
promise everybody alike. But as here again, Dr. Bilde pointed 
out, besides the actual difficulty of getting the signatures, the 
affair would thereby be only advanced a single stage, it would all be 
allegation and no proof until Messrs. Naylor and Marks put them- 
selves in evidence, in which case what would become of the round 
robin, the only effect of whose previous existence would be to 
weaken the personal claim of the two gentlemen in question upon 
Mr. Peyton’s gratitude? These arguments were unanswerable, or 
rather, the only answer which Messrs. Naylor and Marks had to 
offer—namely, that any course seemed preferable to them to taking 
the whole risk of the enterprise on their own shoulders—it was for- 
bidden them to use. They had gone too far to retreat or retract ; 
and indeed when on one occasion Mr. Marks exhibited most unques- 
tionable signs of jibbing, Mr. Ralph Dornay had taken him to task 
with a very high hand, and expressed his opinion that it was in- 
credible that a man of his intellectual status could be so deficient 
in common honesty, as to allow his friend and patron to be imposed 
upon, when he had the information in his own hands which could 
prevent it. And when Mr. Naylor eagerly corroborated this view 
of affairs with his ‘ Very true,’ Mr. Dornay turned on him with no 
little indignation, and observed that what he had been compelled 
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to say to Mr. Marks was equally applicable to Mr. Naylor. Never- 
theless the disinclination of both these gentlemen to bell the cat 
was so extreme that, in spite of their backers’ expectations, they 
positively declined to appeal to Mr. Beryl Peyton in person, but set 
down what they had to say in an epistle marked ‘ Private,’ and to 
which their respective signatures were affixed in a handwriting 
which was the reverse of ‘ bold.’ 

The fact was, that, however Mr. Beryl Peyton was admired and 
revered by the members of the Happy Family (concerning which 
none who heard them speak of him could surely entertain a doubt), 
there was not one who was not secretly afraid of him, and especially 
of those bursts of passion in which (in common with less benevolent 
‘ Deputy Providences,’ such as Peter the Great) he was occasionally 
accustomed to indulge. 


(To be continued.) 





* Absolution.’ 


HREE months had passed since she had knelt before 
The grate of the confessional, and he— 

The priest—had wondered why she came no more 

To tell her sinless sins—the vanity 
Whose valid reason graced her simple dress— 

The prayers forgotten, or the untold beads— 

The little thoughtless words, the slight misdeeds, 
Which made the sum of her unrighteousness. 


She was the fairest maiden in his fold, 

With her sweet mouth, and musical pure voice, 
Her deep grey eyes, her hair’s tempestuous gold, 
Her gracious graceful figure’s perfect poise. 

Her happy laugh—her wild unconscious grace, 
Her gentle ways to old, or sick, or sad— 

The comprehending sympathy she had 

Had made of her the idol of the place. 


And when she grew so silent and so sad, 
So thin and quiet, pale and hollow-eyed, 

And cared no more to laugh and to be glad 
With other maidens by the waterside— 

All wondered—kindly grieved the elders were, 
And some few girls went whispering about, 
‘She loves—who is it? Let us find it out!’ 

But never dared to speak of it to her. 


But the priest’s duty bade him seek her out 
And say, ‘ My child, why dost thou sit apart ? 

Hast thou some grief? Hast thou some secret doubt ? 
Come and unfold to me thine inmost heart. 

God’s absolution can assuage all grief 
And all remorse and woe beneath the sun. 
Whatever thou hast said, or thought, or done, 

The Holy Church can give thy soul relief.’ 





‘ ABSOLUTION’ 


He stood beside her, young, and strong, and swayed 
With pity for the sorrow in her eyes— 

Which, as she raised them to his own, conveyed 
Into his soul a sort of sad surprise— 

For in those grey eyes had a new light grown, 
The light that only bitter love can bring, 
And he had fancied her too pure a thing 

For even happy love to dare to own. 


Yet all the more he urged on her ‘ Confess, 
And do not doubt some comfort will be lent 
By Holy Church thy penitence to bless. 
Trust her, my child!’ With unconvinced consent 
She answered, ‘I will come:’ and so at last 
Out of the summer evening’s crimson glow, 
With heart reluctant and with footsteps slow, 
Into the cool great empty church she passed. 


‘By my own fault, my own most grievous fault, 
I cannot say, for it is not!’ she said, 
Kneeling within the grey stone chapel’s vault ; 
And on the ledge her golden hair was spread 
Over the clasping hands that still increased 
Their nervous pressure, poor white hands and thin, 
While with hot lips she dropped her tale of sin 
Into the cold ear of the patient priest. 


‘Love broke upon me in a dream; it came 
Without heginning ; for to me it seemed 
That all my life this thing had been the same, 
And never otherwise than as I dreamed. 
I only knew my heart, entire, complete, 
Was given to my other self, my love— 
That I through all the world would gladly move 
So I might follow his adoréd feet. 


‘I dreamed my soul saw suddenly appear 
Immense abysses, infinite heights unknown ; 
Possessed new worlds, new earths, sphere after sphere, 
New sceptres, kingdoms, crowns, became my own. 
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When I had all, all earth, all time, all space, 
And every blessing, human and divine, 
I hated the possessions that were mine, 
And only cared for his belovéd face. 


‘I dreamed that in unmeasured harmony, 
Rain of sweet sounds fell on my ravished sense, 
And thrilled my soul with swelling ecstasy, 
And rose to unimagined excellence. 
And while the music bade my heart rejoice, 
And on my senses thrust delicious sway, 
I wished the perfect melody away, 
And in its place longed for his worshipped voice. 


‘ And at the last I felt his arms enfold, 
His kisses crown my life—his whispered sighs 
Echo my own unrest—his spirit hold 
My spirit powerless underneath his eyes. 
My face flushed with new joy, and felt more fair ; 
He clasped me close, and cried “ My own, my own ”— 
And then I woke, in dawn’s chill light alone, 
With empty arms held out to empty air. 


‘TI never knew I loved him till that dream 
Drew from my eyes the veil and left me wise. 
What I had thought was reverence grew to seem 
Only my life-long love in thin disguise. 
And in my dream it looked so sinless too, 
So beautiful, harmonious, and right ; 
The vision faded with the morning light, 
The love will last as long as I shall do. 


. But in the world where I have wept my tears 
My love is sinful, and a bitter shame. 

How can I bear the never-ending years, 

When every night I hear him call my name ? 

For though that first dream’s dear delight is past, 
Yet since that night each night I dream him there, 
With lips caressing on my brow and hair, 

And in my arms I hold my heaven fast! ’ 
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‘Child, have you prayed against it ? "—* Have I prayed ? 
Have I not clogged my very soul with prayer ; 
Stopped up my ears with sound of praying, made 
My very body faint with kneeling there 
Before the sculptured Christ, and all for this, 
That when my lips can pray no more, and sleep 
Shuts my unwilling eyes, my love will leap 
To dreamland’s bounds, to meet me with his kiss ? 


‘Strive against this ?—what profit is the strife ? 
If through the day a little strength I gain, 
At night he comes and calls me “ love ” and “ wife,” 
And straightway I am all his own again. 
And if from love’s besieging force my fight 
Some little victory have hardly won, 
What doI gain? As soon as day is done, 
I yield once more to love’s delicious might.’ 


‘ Avoid him ! ’—‘ Ay, in dewy garden walk 
How often have I strayed, avoiding him, 


And heard his voice mix with the common talk, 

Yet never turned his way. My eyes grow dim 
With weeping over what I lose by day 

And find by night, yet never have to call 

My own! Oh, God! Is there no help at all— 
No hope, no chance, and no escapeful way ?’ 


‘ And who is he to whom thy love is given ?’ 
—‘ What? Holy Church demands to know his name ? 
No rest for me on earth, no hope of Heaven 
Unless I tell it? Ah, for very shame 
I cannot—yet why not ?—I will—I can! 
I have grown mad with brooding on my curse! 
Here! Take the name, no better and no worse 
My case will be! Father! thou art the man!’ 


An icy shock shivered through all his frame— 
An overwhelming cold astonishment ; 

But on the instant the revulsion came, 
His blood felt what her revelation meant, 
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And madly rushed along his veins and cried : 
‘For you too life is possible, and love, 
No more a word you miss the meaning of, 
But all your life’s desire unsatisfied.’ 


Then through his being crept a new strange fear, 
Fear of himself, and through himself, for her ; 

His every fibre felt her presence near, 

Disquiet in his breast began to stir. 

‘Lord Christ,’ his soul cried while his heart beat: fast, 
‘ Give strength in this, my hour of utmost need !’ 
And with the prayer strength came to him indeed, 

And with calm voice he answered her at last. 


‘Child, go in peace! Wrestle, and watch, and pray, 
And I will spend this night in prayer for thee, 

That God will take thy strange great grief away. 
Thou hast: confessed thy sin. Absolvo te.’ 

Silence most absolute a little while, 
Then passed the whisper of her trailing gown 


Over the knee-worn stones, and soft died down 
The dim deserted incense-memoried aisle. 


She passed away, and yet, when she was gone, 

His heart still echoed her remembered sighs : 
What sin unpardonable had he done 

That evermore those grey, unquiet eyes 
Floated between him and the dying day ? 

How had she grown so desperately dear ? 

Why did her love-words echo in his ear 
Through all the prayers he forced his lips to say ? 


All night he lay upon the chancel floor 
And coined his heart in tears and prayers, and new 
Strange longings he had never known before. 
Her very memory so thrilled him through, 
That to his being’s core a shiver stole 
Of utter, boundless, measureless delight, 
Even while with unceasing desperate might 
His lips prayed for God’s armour for his soul! 
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The moon had bathed the chancel with her light, 
But now she crept into a cloud. No ray 
Was left to break the funeral black of night 
That closely clung around the form that lay 
So tempest-tossed within, so stil] without. 
‘Oh, God! I love her, love her, love her:so! 
Oh, for one spark of Heaven’s fire to show 
Some way to cast this devil’s passion out! 


*I cannot choose but love—Thou knowest, Lord— 
Yet is my spirit strong to fly from sin, 
But oh, my flesh is weak, too weak the word 
I have to clothe its utter weakness in ! 
I am thy priest, vowed to be thine alone, 
Yet if she came here with those love-dimmed eyes, 
How could I turn away from Paradise ? 
Should I not wreck her soul, and blast my own ? 






‘ Christ, by Thy passion, by Thy death for men, 
Oh, save me from myself, save her from me !’ 
And at the word the moon came out again 
From her cloud-palace, and threw suddenly 
A shadow from the great cross overhead 
Upon the priest, and with it came a sense 
Of strength renewed, of perfect confidence 
In Him who on that cross for men hung dead. 


Beneath that shadow safety seemed to lie. 
And as he knelt before the altar there 
Beside the King of Heaven’s agony, 
Light seemed all pangs His priest might have to bear ; 
His grief, his love, his bitter wild regret, 
Would they not be a fitting sacrifice, 
A well-loved offering, blessed in the eyes 
That never scorned a sad heart’s offering yet? 






But as the ghostly moon began to fade, 
And moonlight glimmered into ghostlier dawn, 
The shadow that the crucifix had made 
With twilight mixed ; and with it seemed withdrawn 
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The peace that with its shadowy shape began, 
And as the dim east brightened, slowly ceased 
The wild devotion that had filled the priest ; 

And with full sunlight he sprang up—a man ! 


‘Ten thousand curses on my priestly vow— 
The hated vow that held me back from thee! 
Down with the cross! no death-dark emblems now ! 
I have done with death: life wakes for thee and me!’ 
He tore the cross from out his breast, and trod 
The sacred symbol under foot and cried, 
‘I am set free, unbound, unsanctified ! 
I am thy lover—not the priest of God!’ 


He strode straight down the church and passed along 
The grave-set garden’s dewy grass-grown slope ; 
The woods around were musical with song, 
The world was bright with youth, and love, and hope; 
The flowers were sweet, and sweet his visions were, 
The sunlight glittered on the lily’s head 
And on the royal roses, rich and red, 
And never had the earth seemed half so fair. 


Soon would he see her, soon would kneel before 

Her worshipped feet, and cry ‘I am thine own, 
As thou art mine, now, and for evermore.’ 

And she should kiss the lips that had not known 
The kiss of love in any vanished year. 

And as he dreamed of his secured delight, 

Round the curved road there slowly came in sight 
A mourning band, and in their midst, a bier. 


He hastened to pass on. Why should he heed 
A bier—a blot on earth’s awakened face, 
For to his love-warm heart it seemed indeed 
That in sweet summer’s bloom death had no place ? 
Yet still he glanced—a pale concealing fold 
Veiled the dead quiet face—and yet—and yet— 
Did he not know that hand so white and wet ? 
Did he not know those dripping curls of gold ? 
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‘We came to you to know what we should do. 
Father, we found her body in the stream, 
And how it happed, God knows!’ One other knew, 
Knew that of him had been her last wild dream, 
Knew the full reason of that life-disdain, 
Knew how the shame of hopeless love confessed 
And unreturned had seemed to stain her breast, 
Till only death could make her clean again. 


They left her in the church where sunbeams bright 
Gilded the wreathéd oak and carven stone 

With golden floods of consecrating light, 
And here at last, together and alone, 

The lovers met, and here upon her hair 
He set his lips, and dry-eyed kissed her face, 
And in the stillness of the holy place 

He spoke in tones of bitter blank despair. 


‘ Oh, lips so quiet, eyes that will not see! 
Oh, clinging hands that not again will cling ! 
This last poor sin may well be pardoned thee, 
Since for the right’s sake thou hast done this thing. 
Oh, poor weak heart, for ever laid to rest, 
That could no longer strive against its fate, 
For thee high Heaven will unbar its gate, 
And thou shalt enter in and shalt be blessed. 


‘ The chances were the same for us,’ he said, 
‘Yet thou hast won, and I have lost the whole ; 
Thou wouldst not live in sin, and thou art dead, 
But I, against thee I have weighed my soul, 
And losing thee, have lost my soul as well. ' 
I have cursed God, and trampled on His cross ; 
Earth has no measurement for all my loss, 
But I shall learn to measure it in Hell.’ 
. NEsBIT. 





Across the Plains, 


LEAVES FROM THE NOTEBOOK OF AN EMIGRANT BETWEEN 
New YorK AND SAN FRANCISCO. 


PART II. 
THE DESERT OF WYOMING. 


\O cross such a plain is to grow homesick for the mountains. 
I longed for the Black Hills of Wyoming, which I knew we 
were soon to enter, like an ice-bound whaler for the spring. Alas! 
and it was a worse country than the other. All Sunday and 
Monday we travelled through these sad mountains, or over the 
main ridge of the Rockies, which is a fair match to them for 
misery of aspect. Hour after hour it was the same unhomely and 
unkindly world about our onward path; tumbled boulders; cliffs 
that drearily imitate the shape of monuments and fortifications— 
how drearily, how tamely, none can tell who has not seen them ; 
not a tree, not a patch of sward, not one shapely or commanding 
mountain form; sage-brush, eternal sage-brush; over all, the 
same weariful and gloomy colouring, greys warming into brown, 
greys darkening towards black; and for sole sign of life, here and 
there a few fleeing antelopes, here and there, but at incredible 
intervals, a creek running in a canyon. The plains have a 
grandeur of their own ; but here there is nothing but a contorted 
smallness. Except for the air, which was light, and stimulating, 
there was not one good circumstance in that God-forsaken land. 
I had been suffering in my health a good deal all the way; 
and at last, whether I was exhausted by my complaint or 
poisoned in some wayside eating-house, the evening we left 
Laramie, I fell sick outright. That was a night which I shall not 
readily forget. The lamps did not go out; each made a faint 
shining in its own neighbourhood; and the shadows were con- 
founded together in the long hollow box of the car. The sleepers 
lay in uneasy attitudes; here two chums alongside, flat upon 
their backs like dead folk; there a man sprawling on the floor, 
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with his face upon his arm; there another half seated, with his 
head and shoulders on the bench. The most passive were con- 
tinually and roughly shaken by the movement of the train ; others 
stirred, turned, or stretched.out their arms like children; it was 
surprising how many groaned and murmured in their sleep ; and 
as I passed to and fro, stepping across the prostrate, and caught 
now a snore, now a gasp, now a half-formed word, it gave me a 
measure of the worthlessness of rest in that unresting vehicle. 
Although it was chill, I was obliged to open my window ; for the 
degradation of the air soon became intolerable to one who was 
awake and using the full supply of life. Outside, in a glimmering 
night, I saw the black, amorphous hills shoot by unweariedly into 
our wake. They that long for morning have never longed for it 
more earnestly than I. 

And yet when day came, it was to shine upon the same 
broken and unsightly quarter of the world. Mile upon mile, and 
not a tree, a bird, or a river. Only down the long, sterile canyons, 
the train shot hooting and awoke the resting echo. That train 
was the one piece of life in all the deadly land; it was the one 
actor, the one spectacle fit to be observed in this paralysis of man 
and nature. And when I think how the railroad has been pushed 
through this unwatered wilderness and haunt of savage tribes, 
and now will bear an emigrant for some 12/. from the Atlantic 
to the Golden Gates; how at each stage of the construction, 
roaring, impromptu cities, full of gold and lust and death, sprang 
up and then died away again, and are now but wayside stations in 
the desert ; how in these uncouth places pigtailed Chinese pirates 
worked side by side with border ruffians and broken men from 
Europe, talking together in a mixed dialect, mostly oaths, 
gambling, drinking, quarrelling and murdering like wolves ; how 
the plumed hereditary lord of all America heard, in this last 
fastness, the scream of the ‘bad medicine wagon,’ charioting his 
foes; and then when I go on to remember that all this epical 
turmoil was conducted by gentlemen in frock coats, and with a 
view to nothing more extraordinary than a fortune and a sub- 
sequent visit to Paris; it seems to me, I own, as if this railway 
were the one typical achievement of the age in which we live, as 
if it brought together into one plot all the ends of the world and 
all the degrees of social rank, and offered to some great writer 
the busiest, the most extended, and the most varied subject for 
an enduring literary work. If it be romance, if it be contrast, if 
it be heroism that we require, what was Troy town to this? 
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But alas! it is not these things that are necessary; it is only 
Homer. 

Here also we are grateful to the train, as to some god who 
conducts us swiftly through these shades and by so many hidden 
perils. Thirst, hunger, the sleight and ferocity of Indians are all 
no more feared, so lightly do we skim these horrible lands; as 
the gull, who wings safely through the hurricane and past the 
shark. Yet we should not be forgetful of these hardships of the 
past ; and to keep the balance true, since I have complained of 
the trifling discomforts of my journey, perlaps more than was 
enough, let me add an original document. It was not written by 
Homer, but by a boy of eleven, long since dead, and is dated 
only twenty years ago. I shall punctuate, to make things clearer, 
but not change the spelling. 

‘My dear Sister Mary,—I am afraid you will go nearly crazy 
when you read my letter. If Jerry’ (the writer’s eldest brother) 
‘has not written to you before now, you will be surprised to heare 
that we are in California, and that poor Thomas’ (another brother, 
of fifteen) ‘is dead. We started from in July, with pleanty 
of provisions and too yoke of oxen. We went along very well till 
we got within six or seven hundred miles of California, when the 
Indians attacked us. We found places where they had killed the 
emigrants. We had one passenger with us, too guns, and one 
revolver; so we ran all the lead We had into bullets [and] hung 
the guns up in the wagon so that we could get at them ina 
minit. It was about two O’clock in the afternoon; droave the 
cattel a little way; when a prairie chicken alited a little way 
from the wagon. Jerry took out one of the guns to shoot it, and 
told Tom drive the oxen. Tom and I drove the oxen, and Jerry 
and the passenger went on. Then, after a little, I left Tom and 
caught up with Jerry and the other man. Jerry stopped for Tom 
to come up; me and the man went on and sit down by a little 
stream. In a few minutes, we heard some noise; then three 
shots (they all struck poor Tom, I suppose); then they gave the 
war hoop, and as many as twenty of the red skins came down on 
us. The three that shot Tom was hid by the side of the road in 
the bushes. 

‘I thought that Tom and Jerry were shot; so I told the other 
man that Tom and Jerry were dead, and that we had better try 
to escape, if possible. I had no shoes on; haveing a sore foot, I 
thought I would not put them on. The man and me run down 
the road, but We was soon stopt by an Indian on a pony. We 
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then turend the other way, and run up the side of the Mountain, 
and hid behind some cedar trees, and stayed there till dark. The 
Indians hunted all over after us, and verry close to us, so close 
that we could here there tomyhawks Jingle. At dark the man 
and me started on, I stubing my toes against sticks and stones. 
We traveld on all night ; and next morning, Just as it was getting 
gray, we saw something in the shape of aman. It layed Down 
in the grass. We went up to it, and it was Jerry. He thought 
we ware Indians. You can imagine how glad he was to see me. 
He thought we was all dead but him, and we thought him and 
Tom was dead. He had the gun that he took out of the wagon 
to shoot the prairie Chicken; all he had was the load that 
was in it. 

‘We traveld on till about eight O’clock, We caught up with 
one wagon with too men with it. We had traveld with them 
before one day ; we stopt and they Drove on; we knew that they 
was ahead of us, unless they had been killed to. My feet was so 
sore when we caught up with them that I had to ride; I could 
not step. We traveld on for too days, when the men that owned 
the cattle said they would [could] not drive them another inch. 
We unyoked the oxen; we had about seventy pounds of flour; 
we took it out and divided it into four packs. Each of the men 
took about 18 pounds apiece and a blanket. I carried a little 
bacon, dried meat, and little quilt; I had in all about twelve 
pounds. We had one pint of flour a day for our alloyance, 
Sometimes we made soup of it ; sometimes we [made] pancakes ; 
and sometimes mixed it up with cold water and eat it that way. 
We traveld twelve or fourteen days. The time came at last when 
we should have to reach some place or starve. We saw fresh 
horse and cattle tracks. The morning come, we scraped all the 
flour out of the sack, mixed it up, and baked it into bread, and 
made some soup, and eat everything we had. We traveld on all 
day without anything to eat, and that evening we Caught up 
with a sheep train of eight wagons. We traveld with them till 
we arrived at the settlements; and know I am safe in California, 
and got to good home, and going to school. 

‘Jerry is working in . It is a good country. You can 
get from 50 to 60 and 75 Dollars for cooking. Tell me all about 
the affairs in the states, and how all the folks get along.’ 

And so ends this artless narrative. The little man was at 
school again, God bless him, while his brother lay scalped upon 
the deserts. 
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FELLOW PASSENGERS. 


At Ogden we changed cars from the Union Pacific to the 
Central Pacific line of railroad. The change was doubly welcome ; 
for, firat, we had better cars on the new line; and, second, those 
in which we had now been cooped for more than ninety hours 
had begun to stink abominably. Several yards away, as we 
returned, let us say from dinner, our nostrils were assailed by 
rancid air. I have stood on a platform while the whole train was 
shunting; and as the dwelling-cars drew near, there would come 
a whiff of pure menagerie, only a little sourer, as from men 
instead of monkeys. 1 think we are human only in virtue of open 
windows. Without fresh air, you only require a bad heart, and a 
remarkable command of the Queen’s English, to become such 
another as Dean Swift ; a kind of leering, human goat, leaping 
and wagging your scut on mountains of offence. I do my best 
to keep my head the other way, and look for the human rather 
than the bestial in this Yahoo-like business of the emigrant train. 
But one thing I must say, the car of the Chinese was notably the 
least offensive. 

The cars on the Central Pacific were nearly twice as high, and 
so proportionally airier; they were freshly varnished, which gave 
us all a sense of cleanliness as though we had bathed; the seats 
drew out and joined in the centre, so that there was no more 
need for bed boards; and there was an upper tier of berths which 
could be closed by day and opened at night. 

I had by this time some opportunity of seeing the people 
whom I was among. They were in rather marked contrast to the 
emigrants I had met on board ship while crossing the Atlantic. 
They were mostly lumpish fellows, silent and noisy, a common 
combination ; somewhat sad, I should say, with an extraordinary 
poor taste in humour, and little interest in their fellow creatures 
beyond that of a cheap and merely external curiosity. If they 
heard a man’s name and business, they seemed to think they had 
the heart of that mystery ; but they were as eager to know that 
much as they were indifferent to the rest. Some of them were on 
nettles till they learned your name was Dickson and youa journey- 
man baker; but beyond that, whether you were Catholic or 
Mormon, dull or clever, fierce or friendly, was all one to them. 
Others, who were not so stupid, gossipped a little, and, Iam bound 
to say, unkindly. A favourite witticism was for some lout to raise 
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the alarm of ‘ All aboard!’ while the rest of us were dining, thus 
contributing his mite to the general discomfort. Such a one was 
always much applauded for his high spirits. When I was ill, 
coming through Wyoming, I was astonished—fresh from the eager 
humanity on board ship—to meet with little but laughter. One 
of the young men even amused himself by incommoding me, as 
was then very easy ; and that not from ill-nature, but mere clod- 
like incapacity to think, for he expected me to join the laugh. I 
did so, but it was a phantom merriment. Later on, a man from 
Kansas had three violent epileptic fits, and though of course there 
were not wanting some to help him, it was rather superstitious 
terror than sympathy that his case evoked among his fellow pas- 
sengers. ‘Oh, I hope he’s not going to die!’ cried a woman ; ‘ it 
would be terrible to have a dead body!’ And there was a very 
general movement to leave the man behind at the next station. 
This, by good fortune, the conductor negatived. 

There was a good deal of story-telling in some quarters; in 
others, little but silence. In this society, more than any other 
that ever I was in, it was the narrator alone who seemed to enjoy 
the narrative. It was rarely that anyone listened for the listening. 
If he lent an ear to another man’s story, it was because he was in 
immediate want of a hearer for one of his own. Food and the 
progress of the train were the subjects most generally treated ; 
many joined to discuss these who otherwise would hold their 
tongues. One small knot had no better occupation than to 
worm out of me my name; and the more they tried the more 
obstinately fixed I grew to baffle them. They assailed me with 
artful questions and insidious offers of correspondence in the 
future ; but I was perpetually on my guard, and parried their 
assaults with inward laughter. I am sure Dubuque would have 
given me ten dollars for the secret. He owed me far more, had 
he understood life, for thus preserving him a lively interest 
throughout the journey. I met one of my fellow passengers 
months after, driving a street tramway car in San Francisco ; and, 
as the joke was now out of season, told him my name without 
subterfuge. You never sawa man more chapfallen. But had my 
name been Demogorgon, after so prolonged a mystery he had still 
been disappointed. 

There were no emigrants direct from Europe, save one German 
family and a knot of Cornish miners, who kept grimly by them- 
selves, one reading the New Testament all day long through steel 
spectacles, the rest discussing privately the secrets of their old- 
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world, mysterious race. Lady Hester Stanhope believed she could 
make something great of the Cornish; for my part, I can make 
nothing of them at all. A division of races, older and more 
original than that of Babel, keeps this close, esoteric family apart 
from neighbouring Englishmen. Not even a Red Indian seems 
more foreign in my eyes. This is one of the lessons of travel— 
that some of the strangest races dwell next door to you at home. 
The rest were all American born, but they came from almost 
every quarter of that continent. All the States of the North had 
sent out a fugitive to cross the plains with me. From Virginia, 
from Pennsylvania, from New York, from far western Iowa and 
Kansas, from Maine that borders on the Canadas, and from the 
Canadas themselves—some one or two were fleeing in quest of a 
better land and better wages. The talk in the train, like the talk 
I had heard on the steamer, ran upon hard times, short commons, 
and hope that moves ever westward. I thought of my shipful from 
Great Britain with a feeling of despair. They had come three 
thousand miles, and yet not far enough. Hard times bowed them 
out of the Clyde, and stood to welcome them at Sandy Hook. 
Where were they to go? Pennsylvania, Maine, Iowa, Kansas ? 
These were not places for immigration, but for emigration, it 
appeared ; not one of them, but I knew a man who had lifted up 
his heel and left it for an ungrateful country. And it was still 
westward that they ran. Hunger, you would have thought, came 
out of the east like the sun, and the evening was made of edible 
gold. And, meantime, in the car in front of me, were there not 
half a hundred emigrants from the opposite quarter? Hungry 
Europe and hungry China, each pouring from their gates in search 
of provender, had here come face to face. The two waves had 
met ; east and west had alike failed; the whole round world had 
been prospected and condemned; there was no El Dorado any- 
where ; and till one could emigrate to the moon, it seemed as 
well to stay patiently at home. Nor was there wanting another 
sign, at once more picturesque and more disheartening ; for as we 
continued to steam westward toward the land of gold, we were 
continually passing other emigrant trains upon the journey east ; 
and these others were as crowded as our own. Had all these 
return voyagers made a fortune in the mines? Were they all 
bound for Paris, and to be in Rome by Easter? It would seem 
not, for whenever we met them the passengers ran on to the plat- 
form and cried to us through the windows, in a kind of wailing 
chorus, to ‘Come back.’ On the plains of Nebraska, in the moun- 
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tains of Wyoming, it was still the same cry, and dismal to my heart, 
‘Come back!’ That was what we heard by the way ‘about the 
good country we were going to.’ And at that very hour the 
Sand-lot of San Francisco was crowded with the unemployed, and 
the echo from the other side of Market Street was repeating the 
rant of demagogues. 

If, in truth, it were only for the sake of wages that men 
emigrate, how many thousands would regret the bargain! But 
wages, indeed, are only one consideration out of many ; for we are 
a race of gipsies, and love change and travel for themselves. 


DESPISED RACES. 


Of all stupid ill-feelings, the sentiment of my fellow Caucasians 
towards our companions in the Chinese car was the most stupid 
and the worst. They seemed never to have looked at them, 
listened to them, or thought of them, but hated them & priori. 
The Mongols were their enemies in that cruel and treacherous 
battle-field of money. They could work better and cheaper in 
half a hundred industries, and hence there was no calumny too 
idle for the Caucasians to repeat, and even to believe. They 
declared them hideous vermin, and affected a kind of choking in 
the throat when they beheld them. Now, as a matter of fact, the 
young Chinese man is so like a large class of European women, that 
on raising my head and suddenly catching sight of one at a con- 
siderable distance, I have for an instant been deceived by the re- 
semblance. I do not say it is the most attractive class of our 
women, but for all that many a man’s wife is less pleasantly 
favoured. Again, my emigrants declared that the Chinese were 
dirty. I cannot say they were clean, for that was impossible upon 
the journey ; but in their efforts after cleanliness they put the 
rest of us to shame. We all pigged and stewed in one infamy, 
wet our hands and faces for half a minute daily on the platform, 
and were unashamed. But the Chinese never lost an opportunity, 
and you would see them washing their feet—an act not dreamed 
of among ourselves—and going as far as decency permitted to 
wash their whole bodies. I may remark by the way, that the 
dirtier people are in their persons, the more delicate is their 
sense of modesty. A clean man strips in a crowded boat-house ; 
but he who is unwashed slinksin and out of bed without uncover- 
ing an inch of skin. Lastly, these very foul and malodorous 
Caucasians entertained the surprising illusion that it was the 
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Chinese wagon, and that alone, which stank. I have said already 
that it was the exception, and notably the freshest of the three. 

These judgments are typical of the feeling in all Western 
America. The Chinese are considered stupid, because they are 
imperfectly acquainted with English. They are held to be base, 
because their dexterity and frugality enable them to underbid 
the lazy, luxurious Caucasian. They are said to be thieves; I am 
sure they have no monopoly of that. They are called cruel; the 
Anglo-Saxon and the cheerful Irishman may each reflect before 
he bears the accusation. It comes amiss from John Bull, who 
the other day forced that unhappy Zazel, all bruised and totter- 
ing from a dangerous escape, to come forth again upon the 
theatre, and continue to risk her life for his amusement; or from 
Pat, who makes it his pastime to shoot down the compliant 
farmer from behind a wall in Europe, or to stone the solitary 
Chinaman in California. I am told, again, that they are of the 
race of river pirates, and belong to the most despised and danger- 
ous class in the Celestial Empire. But if this be so, what remark- 
able pirates have we here! and what must be the virtues, the 
industry, the education, and the intelligence of their superiors 
at home! 

Awhile ago it was the Irish, now it is the Chinese, that must 
go. Such is the cry. It seems, after all, that no country is 
bound to submit to immigration any more than to invasion: each 
is war to the knife, and resistance to either but legitimate de- 
fence. Yet we may regret the free tradition of the republic, 
which loved to depict herself with open arms, welcoming all un- 
fortunates. And certainly, as a man who believes that he loves 
freedom, I may be excused some bitterness when I find her sacred 
name misused in the contention. It was but the other day that 
I heard a vulgar fellow in the Sand-lot, the popular tribune of 
San Francisco, roaring for arms and butchery. ‘At the call of 
Abraham Lincoln,’ said the orator, ‘ ye rose in the name of free- 
dom to set free the negroes; can ye not rise and liberate your- 
selves from a few dhirty Mongolians?’ It exceeds the license of 
an Irishman to rebaptise our selfish interests by the name of 
virtue. Defend your bellies, if you must; I, who do not suffer, 
am no judge in your affairs; but let me defend language, which i is 
the dialect and one of the ramparts of virtue. 

For my own part, I could not look but with wonder and respect 
on the Chinese. Their forefathers watched the stars before mine 
had begun to keep pigs. Gunpowder and printing, which the 
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other day we imitated, and a school of manners which we never 
had the delicacy so much as to desire to imitate, were theirs in a 
long-past antiquity. They walk the earth with us, but it seems they 
must be of a different clay. They hear the clock strike the same 
hour, yet surely of a different epoch. They travel by steam con- 
veyance, yet with such a baggage of old Asiatic thoughts and 
superstitions as might check the locomotive in its course. What- 
ever is thought within the circuit of the Great Wall; what the 
wry-eyed, spectacled schoolmaster teaches in the hamlets round 
Pekin; religions so old that our language looks a halfling boy 
alongside ; philosophy so wise that our best philosophers find 
things therein to wonder at; all this travelled alongside of me 
for thousands of miles over plain and mountain. Heaven knows 
if we had one common thought or fancy all that way ; or whether 
our eyes, which yet were formed upon the same design, be- 
held the same world out of the railway windows. And when 
either of us turned his thoughts to home and childhood, what a 
strange dissimilarity must there not have been in these pictures 
of the mind—when I beheld that old, grey, castled city, high 
throned above the firth, with the flag of Britain flying, and the 
red-coat sentry pacing over all; and the man in the next car to 
me would conjure up some junks and a pagoda and a fort of 
porcelain, and call it, with the same affection, home. 

Another race shared among my fellow-passengers in the dis- 
favour of the Chinese; and that, it is hardly necessary to say, was 
the noble red man of old story—he over whose own hereditary 
continent we had been steaming all these days. I saw no wild 
or independent Indian; indeed, I hear that such avoid the 
neighbourhood of the train; but now and again at way-stations, a 
husband and wife and a few children, disgracefully dressed out 
with the sweepings of civilisation, came forth and stared upon the 
emigrants. The silent stoicism of their conduct, and the pathetic 
degradation of their appearance, would have touched any thinking 
creature ; but my fellow-passengers danced and jested round them 
with a truly cockney baseness. I was ashamed for the thing we 
call civilisation. We should carry upon our consciences so much, 
at least, of our forefathers’ misconduct, as we continue to profit by 
ourselves. 

If oppression drives a wise man mad, what should be raging 
in the hearts of these poor tribes, who have been driven back and 
back, step after step, their promised reservations torn from them 
one after another as the States extended westward, until at 
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length they are shut up into these hideous mountain deserts 
of the centre—and even there find themselves invaded, insulted, 
and hunted out by ruffianly diggers? The eviction of the 
Cherokees (to name but an instance), the extortion of Indian 
agents, the outrages of the wicked, the ill faith of all, nay, down 
to the ridicule of such poor beings as were here with me upon 
the train, make up a chapter of injustice and indignity such 
as a man must be in some ways base if his heart will suffer him 
to pardon or forget. These old, well-founded, historical hatreds 
have a savour of nobility for the independent. That the Jew 
should not love the Christian, nor the Irishman love the English, 
nor the Indian brave tolerate the thought of the American, is not 
disgraceful to the nature of man; rather, indeed, honourable, 
since it depends on wrongs ancient like the race, and not personal 
to him who cherishes the indignation. 

As for the Indians, there are of course many unteachable and 
wedded to war and their wild habits; but many also who, with 
fairer usage, might learn the virtues of the peaceful state. You 
will find a valley in the county of Monterey, drained by the river 
of Carmel: a true Californian valley, bare, dotted with chapparal, 
overlooked by quaint, unfinished hills. The Carmel runs by many 
pleasant farms, a clear and shallow river, loved by wading kine ; 
and at last, as it is falling towards a quicksand and the great 
Pacific, passes a ruined mission on a hill, From the church the 
eye embraces a great field of ocean, and the ear is filled with a 
continuous sound of distant breakers on the shore. The roof has 
fallen; the ground squirrel scampers on the graves; the holy bell 
of St. Charles is long dismounted ; yet one day in every year the 
church awakes from silence, and the Indians return to worship 
in the church of their converted fathers. I have seen them 
trooping thither, young and old, in their clean print dresses, with 
those strange, handsome, melancholy features, which seem pre- 
destined to a national calamity; and it was notable to hear the 
old Latin words and old Gregorian music sung, with nasal fervour, 
and in a swift, staccato style, by a trained chorus of Red Indian 
men and women. In the huts of the Rancherie they have ancient 
European Mass-books, in which they study together to be per- 
fect. An old blind man was their leader. With his eyes 
bandaged, and leaning on a staff, he was led into his place in 
church by a little grandchild. He had seen changes in the world 
since first he sang that music sixty years ago, when there was no 
gold and no Yankees, and he and his people lived in plenty under 
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the wing of the kind priests. The mission church is in ruins; 
the Rancherie, they tell me, encroached upon by Yankee new- 
comers; the little age of gold is over for the Indian; but he has 
had a breathing-space in Carmel valley before he goes down to 
the dust with his red fathers. 


TO THE GOLDEN GATES. 


A little corner of Utah is soon traversed, and leaves no parti- 
cular impressions on the mind. By an early hour on Wednesday 
morning we stopped to breakfast at Toano, a little station on a 
bleak, high-lying plateau in Nevada. The man who kept the 
station eating-house was a Scot, and learning that I was the same, 
he grew very friendly, and gave me some advice on the country 
I was now entering. ‘ You see,’ said he, ‘I tell you this because 
I come from your country.’ Hail, brither Scots! 

His most important hint was on the moneys of this part of the 
world. There is something in the simplicity of a decimal coinage 
which is revolting to the human mind; thus the French, in small 
affairs, reckon strictly by halfpence; and you have to selve, by a 
spasm of mental arithmetic, such posers as thirty-two, forty-five, 
or even a hundred halfpence. In the Pacific States they have 
made a bolder push for complexity, and settle their affairs by a 
coin that no longer exists—the bit, or old Mexican real. The 
supposed value of the bit is twelve and a half cents, eight to the . 
dollar. When it comes to two bits, the quarter-dollar stands for 
the required amount. But how about an odd bit? The nearest 
coin to it is a dime, which is short by a fifth. That, then, is called 
a short bit. If you have one, you lay it triumphantly down, and 
save two and a half cents. But if you have it not, and lay down a 
quarter, the bar-keeper or shopman calmly tenders you a dime by 
way of change; and thus you have paid what is called a long bit, 
and lost two and a half cents, or even, by comparison with a short 
bit, five cents. In country places all over the Pacific coast, nothing 
lower than a bit is ever asked or taken, which vastly increases the 
cost of life; as even for a glass of beer you must pay fivepence or 
sevenpence-halfpenny, as the case may be. You would say that 
this system of mutual robbery was as broad as it was long; but I 
have discovered a plan to make it broader, with which I here 
endow the public. It is brief and simple—radiantly simple. 
There is one place where five cents are recognised, and that is the 
post-office. A quarter is only worth two bits, a short and a long. 
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Whenever you have a quarter, go to the post-office and buy five 
cents’ worth of postage-stamps; you will receive in change two 
dimes, that is, two short bits. The purchasing power of your 
money is undiminished. You can go and have your two glasses 
of beer all the same; and you have made yourself a present of 
five cents’ worth of postage-stamps into the bargain. Benjamin 
Franklin would have patted me on the head for this discovery. 

From Toano we travelled all day through deserts of alkali and 
sand, horrible to man, and bare sage-brush country that seemed 
little kindlier, and came by supper-time to Elko. As we were 
standing, after our manner, outside the station, I saw two men 
whip suddenly from underneath the cars, and take to their heels 
across country. They were tramps, it appeared, who had been 
riding on the beams since eleven of the night before ; and several 
of my fellow-passengers had already seen and conversed with them 
while we broke our fast at Toano. These land stowaways play a 
great part over here in America, and I should have liked dearly to 
become acquainted with them. 

At Elko an odd circumstance befell me. I was coming out 
from supper, when I was stopped by a small, stout, ruddy man, 
followed by two others taller and ruddier than himself. 

‘ Ex-cuse me, sir,’ he said, ‘ but do you happen to be going 
on?’ 

I said I was, whereupon he said he hoped to persuade me to 
desist from that intention. He had a situation to offer me, and 
if we could come to terms, why, good and well. ‘You see,’ he 
continued, ‘I’m running a theatre here, and we’re a little short 
in the orchestra. You're a musician, I guess?’ 

I assured him that, beyond a rudimentary acquaintance with 
‘ Auld Lang Syne’ and ‘The Wearing of the Green,’ I had no pre- 
tension whatever to that style. He seemed much put out of 
countenance ; and one of his taller companions asked him, on the 
nail, for five dollars. 

‘You see, sir,’ added the latter to me, ‘he bet you were a 
musician ; I bet you weren’t. No offence, I hope?’ 

‘None whatever,’ I said, and the two withdrew to the bar, 
where I presume the debt was liquidated. 

This little adventure woke bright hopes in my fellow-travellers, 
who thought they had now come to a country where situations 
went a-begging. But I am not so sure that the offer was in good 
faith. Indeed, I am more than half persuaded it was but a feeler 
to decide the bet. 
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Of all the next day I will tell you nothing, for the best of all 
reasons, that I remember no more than that we continued through 
desolate and desert scenes, fiery hot and deadly weary. But some 
time after I had fallen asleep that night, I was awakened by one 
of my companions. It was in vain that I resisted. A fire of en- 
thusiasm and whisky burned in his eyes; and he declared we were 
in a new country, and I must come forth upon the platform and 
see with my own eyes. The train was then, in its patient way, 
standing halted in a by-track. It was a clear, moonlit night; but 
the valley was too narrow to admit the moonshine direct, and 
only a diffused glimmer whitened the tall rocks and relieved the 
blackness of the pines. A hoarse clamour filled the air; it was 
the continuous plunge of a cascade somewhere near at hand 
among the mountains. The air struck chill, but tasted good and 
vigorous in the nostrils—a fine, dry, old mountain atmosphere. 
I was dead sleepy, but I returned to roost with a grateful 
mountain feeling at my heart. 

When I awoke next morning, I was puzzled for a while to 
know if it were day or night, for the illumination was unusual. 
I sat up at last, and found we were grading slowly downward 
through a long snow-shed ; and suddenly we shot into an open; 
and before we were swallowed into the next length of wooden 
tunnel, I had one glimpse of a huge pine-forested ravine upon my 
left, a foaming river, and a sky already coloured with the fires of 
dawn. Iam usually very calm over the displays of nature; but 
you will scarce believe how my heart leaped at this. It was like 
meeting one’s wife. I had come home again—home from un- 
sightly deserts, to the green and habitable corners of the earth. 
Every spire of pine along the hill-top, every trouty pool along 
that mountain river, was more dear to me than a blood relation. 
Few people have praised God more happily than I did. And 
thenceforward, down by Blue Canyon, Alta, Dutch Flat, and all 
the old mining camps, through a sea of mountain forests, dropping 
thousands of feet toward the far sea-level as we went, not I only, 
but all the passengers on board, threw off their sense of dirt and 
heat and weariness, and bawled like schoolboys, and thronged with 
shining eyes upon the platform, and became new creatures within 
and without. The sun no longer oppressed us with heat,—it only 
shone laughingly along the mountain-side, until we were fain to 
laugh ourselves for glee. At every turn we could see further into 
the land and our own happy futures. At every town the cocks were 
tossing their clear notes into the golden air, and crowing for the 
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new day and the newcountry. For this was indeed our destination ; 
this was ‘the good country’ we had been going to so long. 

By afternoon we were at Sacramento, the city of gardens in a 
plain of corn; and the next day before the dawn we were lying to 
upon the Oakland side of San Francisco Bay. The day was 
breaking as we crossed the ferry; the fog was rising over the 
citied hills of San Francisco; the bay was perfect—not a ripple, 
scarce a stain, upon its blue expanse; exerything was waiting, 
breathless, for the sun. A spot of cloudy gold lit first upon the 
head of Tamalpais, and then widened downward on its shapely 
shoulder ; the air seemed to awaken, and began to sparkle; and 
suddenly 

‘ The tal] hills Titan discoveréd,’ 


and the city of San Francisco, and the bay of gold and corn, were 
lit from end to end with summer daylight. 


R. L. STEVENSON. 
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Meteorology at Home and Abroad. 


ETEOROLOGY is a subject—it has hardly made good its 
title to be called an exact science as yet—which cannot be 
adequately prosecuted by private enterprise; and accordingly 
every civilised nation, at least, in Europe, with the exception of 
Greece and Turkey, maintains a meteorological organisation, more 
or less complete, in connection with its Government. 

It may therefore be of some interest to see how the claim for 
State support arises, to what extent that support is accorded in 
various countries, and, lastly, on what lines the subject is studied 
in each district. 

In the first place, there are certain branches of science which 
require for their prosecution combined effort on such a scale as 
to pass far beyond what could be undertaken by any private 
organisation, no matter how munificently endowed and ably con- 
ducted. As an instance may be cited the Geological Survey of a 
country. A private body, such as a Field Club, may easily, during 
the leisure time of its members, work up thoroughly the geology 
of its own district ; but when it comes tothe correlation of the 
facts discovered there with those found elsewhere, the necessity 
for a uniform plan of operations, carried out by a staff solely 
devoted to its prosecution, makes itself felt. Hence have arisen 
the various Geological Surveys of the world. 

In Meteorology the case is similar; but here it is not the 
climatological portion which calls for Government action to such 
an extent as the recently developed branch of weather study. 
Climatology may be, and has been, most successfully followed up 
by private enterprise. As an instance, we need not go further 
than our own British Rainfall System, started some twenty years 
ago by Mr. G. J. Symons, F.R.S., fostered under the wing of the 
British Association for many years, and now standing alone with 
a list of over 2,000 stations. 

It is Weather Telegraphy which cannot be carried on except at 
Government cost. The outlay is so large, and the necessity for 
absolute uniformity of system so urgent, that nothing but the 
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liberal hand of a Government can supply the former, while its 
strong arm must enforce the latter. 

Marine meteorology is another subject which cannot be fol- 
lowed up by private inquirers. The materials for discussion 
must be gathered from many different sources, each observer 
being able to collect information only while he is actually at sea. 
The records are therefore contained in separate schedules, each 
for a separate voyage, and must be collected at whatever port the 
ship may happen to arrive at. It is obvious that no private 
organisation could possibly cope with the difficulty of dealing 
with so fluctuating and uncertain a corps of workers. 

We hope, therefore, that our readers will perceive that in 
some of its developments meteorology fairly calls for Government 
support, and, as a fact, the claim has been generally admitted in 
the civilised world. 

The credit of having first founded a Government meteorological 
organisation belongs to the Elector Palatine Charles Theodore, 
under whose auspices the Societas Meteorologica Palatina came 
into existence at Mannheim at the end of the last century, and 
made the first attempt to collect records from scattered stations, 
and, what is more important, to introduce uniformity in hours 
and methods of observation. Its Ephemerides, 1781-92, are the 
earliest volumes of combined records, and some of the stations 
from which these come lie far outside the limits of the Rheinpfalz. 

The example set at Mannheim was subsequentiy imitated 
elsewhere, by the publication of year-books and annals, more or 
less bulky ; but it was soon found that the desired uniformity of 
procedure had not been attained, and that it was very difficult to 
compare the results obtained in one country with those derived 
from another. 

The desire to overcome this difficulty and to facilitate clima- 
tological inquiry led to the first Meteorological Conference, which 
took place at the meeting of the British Association at Cambridge 
in 1845, and which was attended by Dove, Adolph Erman, Kupffer, 
Lamont, and one or two other foreigners, in addition to the most 
eminent British meteorologists. The difficulties then experienced 
in the introduction ofany real uniformity in land observations were 
so serious that for several years no further attempt was made to get 
together an international gathering. 

The sea, however, offered a more promising field for scientific 
co-operation, inasmuch as the division of time is practically the 
same in all ships, so that uniformity in hours of observation is 
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attainable. In 1853, therefore, the attempt was made to enlist 
general sympathy for the idea; and at the suggestion of Maury, 
at that time head of the Naval Observatory of the United States, 
the Brussels Conference was held, under the presidency of the 
elder Quetelet. By the discussions which took place at this 
meeting a great step was made towards the attainment of Govern- 
ment recognition for meteorology, at least in every country which 
owned a navy. 

Nothing, however, was really effected in this direction until 
Weather Telegraphy took its rise, about the year 1860, wien ve 
demand from each nation for regular intelligence from adjacent 
countries rendered it impossible for any Government entirely to 
ignore the subject. Still, however, every country continued to do 
very much what was right in its own eyes. 

This was the state of affairs when in 1872 Professors Bruhns, 
Jelinek, and Wild issued a general invitation to a Meteorological 
Conference, to be held at Leipzig coincidently with the meeting 
of the German Association for the Advancement of Science. The 
conference was a great success; it was attended by fifty-two mem- 
bers, and lasted for three days. The wish, on this occasion 
generally expressed, for the attainment of some measure of uni- 
formity, led the Austrian Government to convene the first Inter- 
national Meteorological Congress at Vienna in 1873. This was 
followed, after an interval of six years, by the Second Congress at 
Rome (1879), at which every European nation except Turkey 
was represented. The continuity of the operations in the interval 
between the two congresses was kept up by occasional meetings 
of a Permanent Committee, which since the Roman Congress has 
been succeeded by an International Meteorological Committee. 

If we summarise the practical outcome of these meetings, of 
which there does not seem much prospect of a renewal for some 
years to come, we may say that a decided approach to uniformity 
has been secured in the mode of publication of climatological 
tables, so that the labour of comparison of data from different 
countries has been greatly reduced. 

In the matter of hours of observation less has been effected, 
but at all events a certain limitation has been agreed upon as to 
the minimum number of daily observations which should be 
admissible for stations claiming to be considered international. 

The points on which there seems to be little prospect of 
accordance are those connected with scales. The metric and 
centigrade system is universal in Europe and Asiatic Russia; 
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the English inch and Fahrenheit in these islands, North America, 
India, and all our colonies. The number of stations using each 
system is about equal, and neither shows any disposition to give 
way. 

It is undeniable that valuable reports on the progress of 
various branches of the science have been presented to the con- 
gresses and printed in their proceedings; while the resolutions 
adopted at the various meetings have indicated lines of inquiry, the 
pursuit of which will be likely to advance meteorological knowledge. 

The great difficulty experienced in all such meetings has 
been that there is no power of enforcing the resolutions, no 
executive authority. The often mooted idea of a Central Meteoro- 
logical Institute, at which information from a whole continent 
shall be discussed on a uniform plan, and which shall practically 
take the management of all local organisations, remains the dream 


of small States, but meets with scant encouragement from large 
ones. 


As regards the way in which the subject is prosecuted in 
different countries, there are two broadly marked lines of in- 
vestigation: the ancient or climatological, and the modern or 
the synoptical. 

' The former determines the average values of each element for 
the individual stations in a country, and subsequently combines 
these to show the general outcome of the whole, as representing 
the climate of the area. 

The latter, whose development has proceeded pari passu with 
that of meteorological telegraphy, seeks to represent on maps the 
simultaneous observations at a number of stations, so:as to afford 
a picture of the actual phenomenon of weather prevailing at the 
time of observation over the region under discussion. 

It is obvious that these two studies ought to be carried on 
together. Neither of them can stand entirely by itself. A 
synoptic map can show nothing of the change of temperature 
from day to night—a most important feature of the climate of a 
place ; while mean values can give no indications of the mode in 
which changes of weather are brought about, and the causes to 
which these are due. 

These two lines are, however, not always followed together. 
If the area is very extensive and the stations consequently far 


apart, telegraphy is difficult and weather charts misleading, as so 
much must be left to the imagination. 
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Accordingly in Russia and in our own Indian organisation, the 
telegraphic service comes less into prominence, and the study of 
climatology attracts the chief attention. 

In the United States, on the other hand, the work of the chief 
Signal Office is almost exclusively weather work, and the climato- 
logical inquiries, which had been formerly carried on with great 
success, and in more or less intimate connection with the Smith- 
sonian Institution, have been discontinued since the war. 

In this country the daily appearance in the newspapers of 
Weather Reports and Forecasts leads many persons to believe that 
the office is entirely devoted to weather work, and to ignore the 
subjects for which it was originally established, and on which it 
spends fully two-thirds of its resources and its working power— 
marine meteorology and the climatological study of the United 
Kingdom. 

It is impossible, without going into very dry statistics, to give 
anything like a comparative statement of the expenditure of each 
country on meteorology. Our own is almost the only one in 
which the balance-sheet exhibits the total cost of the operations 
(exclusive of printing); and this cost naturally is independent of 
the expenditure of local organisations, such as those of the English 
and Scottish Meteorological Societies and of the British Rainfall 
System. 

Elsewhere these accounts are not so simple, and some propor- 
tion of the meteorological budget is usually to be found in the 
accounts of other departments of the Government. In the United 
States this principle is carried out on the largest scale, for there 
the entire pay of the Signal Service Corps is defrayed out of the 
Army Vote, so that meteorology is not charged with anything under 
this head. 

Of countries in Europe which are as yet without a central 
climatological organisation, there are only two, if we except 
Turkey and Greece. The German Empire comes first, for there, 
though the Deutsche Seewarte at Hamburg has been established 
in a very complete manner, and is maintained on a most liberal 
scale, the sphere of its operations does not extend to the inland 
meteorology of the empire. It is charged, in the first instance, 
with marine meteorology, and, secondly, with weather study, 
resulting in the issue of storm warnings and forecasts. 

Spain is also as yet without a system of climatological observa~ 
tions deserving the name. 

The amount allowed by each country must be considered not 
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only with reference to its population and resources, but also with 
regard to the area of its territory. Accordingly, we find that the 
smaller States stand very high on the list from the second point 
of view, though the actual sum set apart by them for the service 
is small. 

Two attempts have recently been made to give a résumé of 
these conditions: one by Baron von Danckelman in the journal 
of the Austrian Meteorological Society for 1877; the other by 
Professor Mascart, the Director of the French Meteorological 
Service, in his report for 1882; but they disagree so widely that 
it appears hopeless to reconcile them: Thus, for instance, on the 
basis of density of stations for the superficial area, Switzerland 
heads Danckelman’s list, Belgium standing fifth. In Mascart’s 
list Belgium comes first, and Switzerland not until fourth. 

The forthcoming report of the last meeting of the Inter- 
national Meteorological Committee at Copenhagen is to contain a 
nearly complete account of the European organisations, at least, 
as well as of that of Canada. The Washington Office, however, 
is not represented (on the advance sheets of the report which have 
reached us), and in fact no complete official account of this 
system has ever appeared. 

The circular, in reply to which the information has been sent, 
contains no direct inquiry as to the total sum available in each 
country for meteorological purposes; and from the circumstances 
already mentioned—that the meteorological service is frequently 
subsidised by other departments of the Government, as by the 
remission of all charge for telegraphic or postal transmission— 
we can see that any precise comparison of figures would be mis- 
leading. 

Looking, however, at the general features of the several 
organisations, we find that the British Isles are exceptional in the 
extent to which the work of climatology is carried on by private 
enterprise. The Registrar-General receives his returns from 
private observers. The Meteorological Societies, both in London 
and Edinburgh, are dependent solely on subscriptions, except in so 
far as the former receives a small amount for information supplied 
to the Meteorological Office. The instance of the British Rainfall 
System has already been quoted. 

In many other countries the observers are volunteers, notably so 
in Austria ; but nowhere else except in Great Britain does a private 
society undertake the management and supervision of such a 
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volunteer system, entailing a very considerable drain on its 
resources. 


We shall now, in conclusion, attempt-to give a very general 
sketch of the principal features of the different systems. 

Climatology is of course studied in every country ; but, while 
it attracts the chief attention in some, it is comparatively less 
diligently prosecuted in others. In Austria and Russia, both of 
whose systems deal with extensive areas, the climatological infor- 
mation published has been of the highest value for the study of 
terrestrial physics. In Germany there is not yet a uniform 
system, while in France and Italy the organisations have been too 
recently established for a judgment to be passed on their work. 

Some of the small countries, though their own contributions 
are of less importance, render good service to the cause of 
meteorology by publishing returns from distant regions such as 
Greenland and Iceland, the Azores and Canaries, and St. Paulo 
de Loanda, &c. 

Weather telegraphy is of course studied everywhere, but not to 
the same extent. The most complete organisation in Europe is 
that of the Hamburg Office ; but the results obtained in the field 
of weather study by investigators such as Prof. Buys Ballot, 
Capt. Hoffmeyer, and Prof. Mohn, have been out of all proportion 
to the amount of money which they had respectively at their dis- 
posal for telegraphy. Capt. Hoffmeyer’s daily charts of the 
weather of the Atlantic for the period of three years have thrown 
a large amount of light on European weather history. 

Marine meteorology has been studied in Holland and in this 
country for nearly thirty years, and the results obtained have been 
of high importance. Germany took up the subject in 1867, and 
is now following it up with great energy, while France and 
Russia are also in the field. 

In this line of inquiry, however, the difficulties of obtaining 
information from unfrequented regions are so great that a long 
time must elapse before we can hope to gain for the Pacific 
Ocean, or even for parts of the South Atlantic, such a knowledge 
as we possess of North Atlantic meteorology, at least in the 
Temperate Zone, thanks to the frequent intercourse between 
American and European ports, 

R, H, Scort, 
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When we have Gone Away. 


RE we not getting a little frightened, we who have grown 
old, and who are coming to hold a certain great Change 
very constantly in our view, thinking how terribly we must some 
day be put out of our way, all present habitudes dislocated? I 
remember well, long ago, how a faithful servant who took charge of 
the dwelling of a young parson who lived quite alone, lost her 
head wholly when an entire large family came down upon that 
quiet home, and made (for the first day or two) many grievous 
and stupid blunders, foreign to her usual accurate and orderly 
ways. A fellow-servant explained it all to one who expressed 
surprise and disappointment,—the young parson’s mother, who 
said how different this was from what she had expected,—‘ Oh, ye 
see, she’s put out of her way.’ The homely phrase conveyed a 
great and serious fact, which all of us who have lived long enough 
have come painfully to know. And one cannot help thinking, 
thinking very frequently, We are at home here in our own little 
corner of the vast Universe; our own parish, our own house, our 
own little room where we write and read: but how confused and 
strange we feel even going but a little way from home, fifty 
miles, four hundred miles, and having to accommodate ourselves 
to changed surroundings, The writer goes sometimes to London. 
At rare intervals he enters into Paternoster Row. It is not him- 
self that goes there at all, And such as have seen him there, 
even a good many times, do not know him in the least. Now 
what will it be when we must go quite away ? 

We may be Better Away from here. We may have got very 
tired of things here, and may sometimes feel that we are not able 
to stand it much longer: the anxiety, the worry, the strain be- 
yond heart orstrength. But yet, what is there Beyond? Where 
shall We be, and what like, after we shall have Gone Away ? 

For we have an immense long time to live, longer beyond all 
comparison than we have lived here. And we may have strange 
places to go to, and very odd people to see and to live among. 
A young parson told me how, after five years in charge of a quiet 
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country parish, he was translated to one in a great city; and 
how, in the weeks before going, he used to walk about his little 
garden and shrubbery, under huge beeches, and wonder what 
like people he would have to deal with in that new sphere. He 
tried to picture them out. And when he saw any curious face in 
man or woman, he thought, Now, will there be somebody like 
that? But there may be much stranger people where we are 
all going. And we do not know what like our first acquaintance 
with them may be. 

The time comes to ageing men and women when they must 
think a little of themselves, In these latter days, the entire 
thought of many men and women is for their children: of their 
own prospects they never think at all. But there is something 
coming which is coming to one’s self, very individually ; and 
just for a very little, now and then, we must needs think of 
Number One. We know how they will take it, poor things. 
We shall not hear it said, but it will be said—‘ He’s gone. And 
then arrangements will have to be made. Possibly you have not 
read the ‘ Life of James Clerk Maxwell.’ If so, you had better go 
and read it. Not for the scientific greatness and fame, but for 
the moral nobleness, sweetness, and truth. Never were father and 
son more united than his father and he. At the end of a few 
holidays together in the country (a very uninteresting country 
which I used to know), the father suddenly died, and the son 
was left alone in the desolate house. Yet it was all taken very 
quietly. Writing to a friend, the words were these: ‘ My father 
died suddenly to-day at twelve o’clock. He used often to talk to 
me about this, which has come at last, and he seemed fully to 
have made up his mind to it and to be prepared for it.’ Then a 
cousin came, and they proceeded to walk out and ‘talk away very 
much as usual all the time, discussing the thinning of planta- 
tions, &e.’ 

That is all quite well for those who stay behind: but it is 
different for the one who goes away. It will not do just to feel 
he is put out of sight. That may do for the survivors. But it is 
ourselves, my reader, you and I, who have now got to leave all 
plantations and all walks behind, and to enter upon wholly un- 
tried localities. We thought of them always much more than 
they did of us. Yet, at the end of holiday-time, when the little 
boy went back to school, next morning we had but a vague idea of 
the sad heart with which he was taking to his lessons, very home- 
sick and desolate. Still less, when we go, will they, plodding 
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about the day’s work, have any clear idea of what we are doing, 
just then ; and what like and where we are. We shall find it all 
out for ourselves, of course, and shall be very much put out of our 
way: unless, indeed (what anything which has happened here 
certainly does not look like) we are entirely taken in hand, taken 
care of, without thinking for ourselves or doing for ourselves at 
all. Most people, thinking (when they think at all) of entering 
on the future life, have some undefined impression that we shall 
not need in any way to look out for ourselves or to take care of 
ourselves there. That is appointed, no doubt, to infants entering 
on this life; but it is not the way here for any who have reached 
maturity. Are we to be treated there as children to be cared for ; 
or as men who must take care of themselves? Yet, beginning 
where everything must be strange, it would need that we should be 
kindly tended and directed as the youngest are here. It would 
be dreadful, to find one’s self set down, quite alone, in an utterly 
strange place, to find out everything for one’s self; not knowing 
the ways of that country at all. Iam content to go about deso- 
late in London or in Birmingham: but that would not do at all 
in Jerusalem. I mean the Golden City. Of course, we have 
been accustomed to be perpetually disappointed here, and we 
have made up our mind to that: but we have been deluded and 
played upon through our whole life, if we are just to be dis- 
appointed again there. There will be wonderful moral improve- 
ment: we shall be set wholly free from everything that is evil in 
us at present: but we have not the slightest idea how. And we 


shall be taught very much: but surely not by being put into a . 


class with others, as at school. It is not conceivable, that as here 
there was the Virgil Class long ago, so in that better School there 
should be the Charity Class, the Unselfishness Class, the Truth 
Class. How is an eminent theologian to be taught to leave off 
telling lies of such as differ from him, and roaring furiously in 
arguing a question ? How shall he be broken of his Old Bailey 
repartees and jokes? You cannot suppose an abusive bully 
there, nor a self-seeking trickster. Yet one humbly hopes that 
men may be taken in, have been taken in, who were for many years 
self-seeking tricksters and abusive bullies. Good habits are 
slowly formed here: do they possess people in an instant there? 
And it is hard work and slow work to break off a bad habit here : 
does the evil tendency, the growth of long years, that bound our 
life like a hoop of steel, break there like gossamer ? 

One thing ’is clear; that spite of all that is said and written 
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about the comfort of knowing that those who have gone away are 
happy—‘ Our loss their gain’ is the old-fashioned technical 
phrase—people on this side are in fact content to live on knowing 
nothing of the actual condition even of those whom they knew 
best here. People on this side, in most cases, do not want to 
know accurately how things are over there, or to have a distinct 
idea. An indescribable and awful change is felt to have passed 
on such as have gone away: people on this side are in fact afraid 
of them,—even of those who were closest and dearest. I remem- 
ber, very vividly, something told me, in an awe-stricken manner, 
by one who has had to go himself. He was a clergyman, diligent 
in all pastoral work; and he never got anything like the credit 
he deserved. One evening he was sitting by the bedside of a 
lad dying of consumption: the poor mother was there too. And 
she said to my friend how terrible to her was the prospect of 
parting with her boy. ‘Oh, mother,’ said the poor dying youth, 
‘if I’m allowed, I’ll come back and see you.’ But the old Scotch- 
woman, clinging so closely to her child in this life, felt that 
things would be quite changed once he had died. ‘No,’ she 
cried in terror: ‘ keep your own side till Icome to you!’ These 
were the words. It is many a year since they were told me; and 
I do not think I have ever repeated them, but once, since then. 
They frightened me. They seem to express the latent idea 
which is in many, that after all is said, this world is the only 
place where we really have our friends: that in going away from 
us, they change so utterly and awfully, that our true feeling to- 
wards them meanwhile is of shrinking and terror: they are not 
the same. And what we want is the very same. It is just to be 
‘set by their side again.’ A disembodied being is, to us as we are, 
indescribably awful. It has been so from time immemorial, There 
is no more ancient book than one which tells us the earliest ghost 
story. ‘Then a spirit passed before my face; the hair of my flesh 
stood up.’ That result was taken for granted. And while we are 
at home and at our ease with a human being, who is body and 
spirit together, we feel the same awe-stricken shrinking from 
either the bodily or the spiritual by itself. Shall you ever forget 
how you were hastily summoned to the old home, when your 
father had suddenly died: and how, entering, you asked Where 
is my father? and it was answered The body is upstairs? It is 
very strange, and terrible, that we are equally afraid of the body 
and the soul. 

I fear that the true explanation of the fact that very many 
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persons go about so cheerfully immediately after the departure 
even of one who was continually with them, and who (you would 
have said) was very dear, is a sad and humbling one. It is that 
these persons do not really care at all for anybody but themselves. 
Assuredly, they care extremely little (to think of them most 
favourably) for anybody but themselves. The great majority of 
the human beings one knows will not care very deeply nor very 
long for anybody but themselves. This is just as certain and 
evident as anything in this world can be. The sphere of acute 
sensitiveness stops abruptly at the confines of Personality: with 
many folk it stops entirely there. And even with nobler and 
better natures, I suppose it is many times matter of sorrow and 
shame that feeling grows so dull beyond these confines. There 
is the difference between touching the nerve of a tooth and the 
hide of a hippopotamus. One has seen a man whose tolerance of 
dissent on all matters of public interest was perfect, suddenly 
flare up into the most furious outburst of temper when his own 
interest was touched. The fact was, he did not care a brass 
farthing about the public question. But he cared most intensely 
for Number One. One thinks of human nature sometimes as 
Frederick the Great thought, seeing a young fellow going about 
in lavender gloves sewn with black but in the most jubilant 
spirits, three weeks after his mother died. Likewise when one 
meets in business, quite unchanged and unsubdued, a man who 
has seen his wife draw her last breath, and who has laid the poor 
little head in the grave. ‘She was a most elegant woman,’ was 
the remark made by a desolate widower to my friend Smith, turn- 
ing away after the clods had fallen on the rough cushion which 
in these parts is let down to prevent the jarring noise of contact 
with the coffin lid. And Smith could but hope that the good 
man’s brain was softened. 

But there ismore. Besides the awful selfishness which helps us 
poor creatures to bear wonderfully anything which can befall even 
the near est so long as we are not touched ourselves, I am persuaded 
that there is with most no realised belief in the continued existence, 
somewhere else, of those who have gone away. The practical feel- 
ing, with most, is that it is all over. The brisk, keen lad whom I find 
sitting in the little room where I used to find his father, and who 
before falling to business says just a sentence as to the changed 
state of matters, does not really take in that his father is struggling 
on in life and the cares of life (perhaps) somewhere far away. He 
thinks his father ended when he saw him die. For it is to be 
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admitted that the great change does not look like Going Away. 
It looks like Going Out. And the quiet composure with which 
most men and women meet the end (you will believe one who 
perpetually sees the dying), truly comes of this: that they are 
so weak, so run down, that all sense and thought are dulled into 
nothingness. It is falling asleep, wearied out. There is no 
heart left to care for things here. ‘I cannot bear it,’ were the 
last words of Frederick Robertson: ‘let me rest.’ I have not 
read anything for a long time which seems to me so real, so like 
what I see, as the closing scene of Clerk Maxwell: —‘ Colin, you 
are strong, lift me up.’ He next said, ‘ Lay me down lower, for 
I am very low myself, and it suits me to lie low.’ After this he 
breathed deeply and slowly, and, with a long look at his wife, 
passed away. 

I said it looks like Going Out, not like Going Away. Indeed 
it does. Here, when youare going away, you get things together. 
You think what you must take with you: and it is an anxious 
thought to some weak souls, who know in themselves that they 
never were equal to their burden, and that only by constant kind 
care they have been kept up to it at all. Then things are packed 
up: I suppose that homely folk who pack up for themselves have 
seldom felt sadder than in the process of doing so. Curious, the 
homely task, done often with so heavy a heart. And finally, 
when you go, you take all your belongings away with you. But 
in this last Going Away, you pack up nothing: you take nothing 
with you at all: not the things you valued most and had about 
you continually. O you old familiar faces which I see about me 
now, how can one do without you! They may not be very pretty 
faces. Nobody may mind about them after you are gone. The 
things on your writing-table, which you looked over carefully every 
morning as you sat down to your work: on which your eyes fell 
so often when you looked up from the page you were covering, 
with a lonely trouble and exertion which no mortal ever knew but 
yourself: they will be tossed aside, they are worth next to nothing, 
And the books, so slowly and thoughtfully got together, in which 
you sometimes found a retreat from the anxious burden of your 
poor disappointed life: of course they must be scattered. That 
is of necessity: and they will look very shabby, when they are 
no longer in that orderly array. As for your Diary, take warning 
from Bishop Wilberforce. You may be taken of a sudden: see 
you leave solemn charge that it be burnt unread of any. It is 
infinitely touching, to see the confusion into which the little 
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possessions of an extremely tidy and orderly man get in the last 
days. It is well he is beyond thinking of them: though that is 
not always so. Sometimes, in the awful sleepless night, so in- 
credibly long, the weakened mind is possessed with very vivid cares. 
It ought to be possessed with the thoughts of a future life. But, 
in fact, it is often just as full as may be of little worldly concerns. 
And the future which is most urgent, is the future of poor creatures 
who must be left. 


A. K. H. B. 
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A Dream of Millions. 


T was twelve of the clock—midnight—and the Reverend John 
Humphrey Dollar wound up his watch with the odd reflec- 
tion that when he next looked at the familiar dial for that pur- 
pose he should be a millionaire. Certainly that, and perhaps 
much more. The fortune his dying kinsman had just made over 
to him by word of mouth, was known to be vaster than its 
accumulator would ever acknowledge. By what means, and for 
what purpose, he had amassed such wealth, none of his neigh- 
bours knew. There was the fact, and it concerned nobody now but 
his next of kin, the Reverend John Humphrey Dollar, who had 
been summoned from his post as schoolmaster a hundred miles off 
to receive the miser’s millions by verbal testament before proper 
qualified witnesses. Illness had stricken down the hale sexa- 
genarian in the midst of his money-getting, and, strange to 
say, he had as yet made no will. But there lived one of his 
blood and name—a clergyman, a sufficient guarantee that the 
church and charities would have their due; a man of learning 
and parts, moreover, of austereness in daily life, sound political 
principles, and accustomed to work for daily bread. A gleam 
of comfort was evidently imparted to the dying man by the 
thought that he had such an heir. He was past expressing these 
thoughts now. All that he had to do was to meet his end as 
became a good churchman and a bequeather of millions. Doubt- 
less it had comforted him to think that the world would talk of 
his wealth when he was gone, and that, whatever became of it, the 
church and the poor would not be forgotten. 

And all that the Reverend John Humphrey Dollar had to do 
was to prepare his mind for the extraordinary change of fortune in 
store for him. Sorrow for his kinsman’s death he could not pos- 
sibly feel, nor need affect. The pair had hardly shaken hands 
half-a-dozen times in life, and were, indeed, all but strangers to 
each other. The utmost decorum exacted was as much show 
of dismay as if he should see some stranger drop down dead in 
the public ways. 
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So he sat alone awaiting his millions. A bright fire burned 
on the hearth, for it was winter, and under ordinary circumstances 
he would have drowsed in his soft easy chair after the long rail- 
way journey, made third class. Wine stood on the table, but he 
left it untouched. Time enough and to spare for Epicureanism ! 
He must think. It was only natural under the circumstances 
that his thoughts should be of the earth, earthy. He was a good 
man, according to his lights, upright, rigid in the performance of 
his duty, an alms-giver, and had been in times past an excellent 
son and brother. On the small stipend he received as head master 
of a poorly endowed grammar-school, he had for many years sup- 
ported an aged mother and a paralysed sister, possessing also an 
invariable sixpence to bestow upon a pitiful case. But the whole 
concern was a shabby one. The enforced shabbiness of his life had 
ever been a thorn in the flesh. It perpetually galled him to feel 
himself ill-dressed, meanly housed, straitened in circumstances, 
and for these paltry reasons degraded to a lower social sphere than 
that to which he was born. 

A gentleman, the son of a gentleman, possessed certainly of 
more culture than most of his neighbours, yet, because he was 
poor and shabby, the world, that is to say, the world he cared 
about, ignored him. Slighted he had not been, simply taken 
no more notice of than if he did not exist. For fifteen years he 
had been living in a populous town, a large proportion of the in- 
habitants belonging to his own status, but he was as completely 
a stranger to the population of that pleasant watering-place as 
when he first began his honest career there. 

He need not, of course, have led an isolated life for all that. 
He might have found friends and acquaintances in other circles ; 
it never entered his head to descend a rung of the social ladder. He 
gave his hand courteously alike to his apothecary and his washer- 
woman. He would no more have dreamed of visiting on equal 
terms at the house of the one than of the other. After all, per- 
haps, he hardly blamed others for such forlornness. The world’s 
standards were very much after the pattern of his own. He felt 
bitterly now that unless it were so he should regard this sudden 
accession to wealth with other eyes. 

Were he magnanimous, lofty-souled, heroic, he should be 
building up a very different future now. He had all along re- 
sented his pitiful fortunes from a worldling’s standpoint: what 
wonder that his first exaltation should have something mundane 
about it too? He meant to do good, great good, with his money, 
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but a man’s impulse in such a crisis must be to think of himself. 
The first thought to strike him was that he should be on much 
better terms with that poor self of his now. Hitherto he had not 
enjoyed self-content. His unprosperous appearance and humilia- 
ting circumstances had soured him. He felt in a measure re- 
sponsible for such a state of things. He ought to have resisted, 
shown more self-assertion, more confidence, and contrived to obtain 
a better position for himself somehow. Such retrospection had 
been daily his fare. What he had to do now was to look forward. 
It made him smile complacently to figure himself to the end of 
his days a well-dressed man. To ninety-nine out of every hundred 
the outer man is of more importance than the inner. The Rev. 
John Humphrey Dollar’s history had been one that who saw could 
read. A man’s fortunes are proclaimed by the clothes he wears. 
Yes ; trifle as it seemed, this assurance of henceforth being a 
well-dressed man could but impart unqualified satisfaction. To 
be well dressed implies so many creditable things—taste, good 
company, easy circumstances—and is, moreover, of the first im- 
portance to a man’s appearance, and by natural sequence his re- 
lations to the other sex. The tailor has more to do with success 
in matters of the heayt than is generally taken into account, and 
the Rev. Mr. Dollar knew well enough that if he had hitherto 
passed for an ill-favoured, ungainly man, Nature was less to blame 
than a scanty purse. There is no premium put upon shabbiness. 
His thoughts, having followed this track, naturally followed 
another akin to it. He thought of marriage, and decided that 
he should now marry. Up to the present time he had remained a 
bacheler simply because he could not afford to marry a woman to 
his taste. He might doubtless have married many a good girl 
who would have shared his threadbare fortunes, even aided him 
in a humble way, taken little boys into the house to teach, and 
uncomplainingly gone through the drudgery of a pinched exist- 
ence from year to year. The thought of such a possibility 
was insupportable to him. Better a lonely, childless life than 
little beings unprovided with the luxury of a nursery, ill-shod, dirty- 
pinafored, and set down to bread and treacle in consequence of the 
high price of butter! There was more than one especial woman 
he would fain have had for his wife, but hitherto these had been 
quite out of his reach. In fact, they were only just aware of his 
existence, He had never been invited to a dinner party or ball in 
the gay place in which he lived. Still, from time to time, old college 
friends, in a far better position than himself, had spent a short 
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time there, and at their houses he had been brought into contact 
with what we are pleased to call society. 

He had on these occasions been introduced to at least two or 
three girls with whom he felt sure he could have been happy. 
For let sentimentalists talk as they will, here and there men and 
women fall in love as the phrase goes, but by far the greater number 
of marriages are dictated by a sense of the fitness of things, general 
liking, a dozen motives besides love. 

The first of these, Edith Clifford, was a baronet’s daughter 
and a beauty. She was the eldest of five sisters, as yet in the 
schoolroom, but who promised to be as handsome as herself. 
They would not have a penny. Sir Archibald, their father, was 
the poorest baronet in the county. Buta girl of spirit and fine 
eyes like Edith was not likely to want for suitors. If report spoke 
truly, she had refused more than one already. She wanted to 
see life, she said. She would marry no man who could not first 
take her to the moon before settling down to be Darby and Joan. 
This and other spirited sayings of the young lady had reached his 
ears, and they pleased him. He felt sure here of a generous nature 
and warm heart. Such a girl would refresh everyday existence 
and put life and naiveté into the most commonplace surroundings. 
A man could never grow worldly with such a wife. She would 
care, if not for the best things in life, at least for those which were 
genuine and good. And she was not in the least sentimental. 
She was far too natural, moreover, to be a flirt. He felt sure 
she would marry him if he promised to take her to the moon—in 
other words, as far as inhabitants of this globe can get. And 
generous girls are ready to do anything for their families. A 
rich son-in-law was exactly what Sir Archibald wanted. 

Then there was another sweet woman of a very different type, 
he thought, even more suited to him than Edith Clifford. This 
was the Lady Felicia Stronge—gentle, stately daughter of an 
earl—she also undowered, keeping up traditional appearance 
by help of a dowager aunt. Lady Felicia was thirty, an orphan, 
related to the oldest nobility of England. Without being in 
the least a snob, the Reverend Mr. Dollar liked lineage. Good 
descent meant to him some of the highest titles to respect 
a human being can have—good manners, a high standard of truth 
and honour. To become the husband of such a woman would 
be to attain an unassailable social position, to free that of a 
new-made millionaire for once and for all from the gloss of 
vulgarity. Such a wife, moreover, would be sure not to abuse 
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his circumstances. Her bringing up alone as one of several 
daughters of a noble but impoverished house was a sufficient 
guarantee against display and bad taste. The refinement that 
comes of birth and breeding revolts against such show as pleases 
those unaccustomed to elegance. And as a woman Lady Felicia 
very nearly reached his ideal. Her manners were very sympa- 
thetic. He was quite sure that, like himself, she had been flouted 
by the world; but instead of hardening under this process and 
taking refuge like himself in self-contained cynicism, she had 
softened. There was no hauteur about her, no coldness; rather 
the sweet insinuating graciousness of a woman on the look-out 
for kindness and understanding. Her voice had a great charm 
in his ears, and then the English she spoke! How refreshing 
this pure, slightly old-fashioned English speech after the strange, 
slangy, unfeminine utterances in which even well-bred girls 
indulge! Her dress was what might be called old-fashioned, too, 
and matched her speech—quiet, subdued, simple. She was the 
woman he would be proud to have on his arm. And from the 
little society talk they had had, he gathered that she possessed 
culture of a kind rare even in these days of learned women. She 
read and thought. The books he loved would be her books. The 
house to his taste would be the house to her taste. Two thoughts 
made him smile. The incongruity of his name had always been 
an annoyance to him. To be called Dollar and never have a 
spare coin in his pocket seemed a cruel irony of fortune, but the 
name of Lady Felicia would remove all vulgarity. Lady Felicia 
Dollar sounded extremely well, he thought. 

The next smile was pure Epicurean, The Rey. Mr. Dollar 
had no bloodthirsty tastes—in other words he was not a sports- 
man, nor was he a mountaineer. But he was a lover of horses, 
His idea of physical enjoyment was a quiet ride through green 
country lanes with an agreeable woman, who should be as well 
mounted as himself. Lady Felicia was an admirable horsewoman. 
This should be their one luxury and pastime, for the Rev. Mr. 
Dollar had spiritual as well as sensual ideas. He did not intend 
to squander his wealth in self-indulgence. His millions should at 
least benefit others as much as himself. There were public causes 
he would further, social questions affecting the good of the 
commonalty ; he would now uphold movements, spiritual, moral, 
and intellectual, and take active part in them. He should come 
into the arena of active life without the oft-times hampering 
sense of routine. Just as the skilled amateur will often show 
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broader views, a juster insight, and deeper, more natural feel- 
ing than the professional artist or critic, so may an ingenuous, un- 
trained philanthropist or sociologist be able to take wholly new views 
of human ills and their palliatives. Yes, to discuss the various 
schemes for improving the world with Lady Felicia as they rode 
through country lanes would be enjoying life and opportunities 
indeed. From thinking of generalities he came to particulars. 
If it would be uplifting to benefit suffering humanity, how much 
more delightful to benefit his friends! And who hath friends of 
the rich and happy only? The new-made millionaire felt a pang 
as he reflected that the two beings who had shared the poverty 
of so many years could not share his wealth. He had no near 
kinsfolk to be gladdened by the crumbs that fall from the rich 
man’s table. But if he had no blood relations, he had those bound 
to him by closer ties. There was an old college tutor of his, on 
whom had fallen evil days. On the occasion of his last visit to him 
—how well John Dollar remembered it !—in his dingy chambers 
the old man had apologised ruefully for the poor fare. 

‘The Doctor’s orders were chicken and Madeira, forsooth !’ 
he said ; ‘as well order Cleopatra’s pearl steeped in vinegar.’ 

Dollar went home determined to despatch the regales, but, 
alas! to this day money had been wanting. Henceforth his 
friend should have chicken and Madeira in plenty. Dollar’s eyes 
moistened at the joy of informing his old tutor that he should 
have two hundred a year. This was one pinched life to be eased 
along the downhill path. Like all poor men, Mr. Dollar had 
many protégés and hangers on. He felt in duty bound to share 
his prosperity with his old tutor, but early association and kindly 
feeling now took the shape of many a claim. There was his college 
friend, James Downing, who had taken to literary pursuits instead 
of the out-of-door life that might have given him a physique. 
This poor fellow was hopelessly struggling against a consumptive 
temperament and ill health generally, with the cares of domestic life 
and a smoky London climate, when a couple of winters at Algiers 
might quite set him up. Then, not to speak of pensioners, how 
many small yet priceless services might a rich man render his 
friends—help this one’s promising lad to a profession, that one’s 
girl to a marriage outfit or a college curriculum. A millionaire 
may, indeed, supply eyes, ears, hands, digestion, and even appe- 
tite to his friends, seeing most of us at some time or other find 
out that these tried servants of ours, the senses, are at least for 
a time worn out. Especially in Dollar’s line of life that was 
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the case, most of his friends being of those who wear out their brains 
and bodies by perpetual strain. At last he began to think of him- 
self, and what a wide field here for satisfaction and benevolence ! 
The Rev. Mr. Dollar was not a vain or self-inflated man, and did 
not over-estimate himself; perhaps, indeed, erred on the other 
side. The superciliousness of the world had led him to dis- 
commend his own ego. He had summed up things in general with 
the reflection that, after all, human beings were poor creatures, 
and the Rev. John Humphrey Dollar had got perhaps his deserts. 

But all the time there had been a lurking conviction that the 
world was judging or rather misjudging him by circumstances 
rather than character. And is any of us without weakness? It 
was pleasant to think that henceforth he should be listened to, 
made way for, no longer meet with the half attention accorded 
to shabbiness, no longer be jostled against by careless neighbours. 
Respect hath more than charm. It brings consciousness with it, 
as Mr. Dollar knew to his cost. How many times but for his 
calling he should have cursed the time-serving spirit of. his 
fellow townsfolk. It had again and again happened to him that 
when making hasty purchases in the brief interval between 
school hours, the shopman would leave him, his business but half 
done, to attend bareheaded upon some lazy dowager in her carriage, 
and, in the case of young girls similarly cushioned, insult seemed 
added toinjury. Again, as we all know, our friends treat us, shabby 
as we are, on the level with the rest of their guests. But when did 
society, especially that section of it that wears livery, fail to find 
us out? Dollar had more than once been inclined to throw some 
rich friend’s flunkey downstairs for the suspicious glances cast at 
him. But heaven forbid that we should appear to confine snob- 
bery to the kitchen. It flourishes equally in the salon, and is 
found to perfection among well-bred people. The Rev. Mr. 
Dollar reflected cheerfully that henceforth when he entered a 
drawing-room, those in it would at once show an alert conscious- 
ness of his presence. The difference between a millionaire and 
a nobody is nicely indicated here. When Dives crosses the 
threshold, there is a just perceptible flutter; even the mistress’s 
pet poodle, by intuition, wags its tail, When Nobody comes, 
the silk gown of the mistress does not rustle, and there is no 
wag of her pet’s tail. These may seem bagatelles, and indeed 
they are; but just as field mice, by gnawing the bowstrings of the 
Assyrian army, enabled the enemy to ohtain an easy victory, so 
will trifling checks and annoyances often destroy a noble nature. 
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Mr. Dollar saw, as clearly as any man could see, the unlovely, 
sordid side of money, but nevertheless he realised by slow-bought 
and bitter experience the value of wealth in enabling us to make 
the best of ourselves. Be as lofty-minded as we please, we are 
yet constrained to accept the world’s standard as we accept its 
mintage, till a better one be found. 

From generalities to particulars :— 

In his fortieth year the Rev. Mr. Dollar could hardly accuse 
himself of an extravagance. The virtue might have been obli- 
gatory, but it was a virtue nevertheless. He naturally possessed 
fastidious tastes. He liked, for instance, a glass of good wine, 
the glitter of ancestral plate on the board; the science of cooking 
was extremely interesting to him—his health, he felt sure, had 
deteriorated in consequence of poor and often ill-cooked food. 
The savour of exquisite meats already flattering his senses, he 
found very pleasant. But this was one of the least gratifications. 
For it could never gratify those tastes that really uplifted a man. 
He could travel, and felt the keen interest of a scholar on classic 
ground, would listen to the nightingales at Athens and follow in 
the track of Horace and his friend from Rome to Brundusium. 
Biblical scenes had as strong a fascination for his mind. He 
would fain tread in the steps of Paul in Pisidia and stand bythe 
ruins of On. 

Hitherto he had only been enabled to make one or two of 
those cheap little Swiss tours by contract, which may be com- 
pared to hearing ‘ Fidelio’ from the topmost gallery. 

Most of us have seen Mont Blane certainly. But the vulgar 
company, the crowding, the confusion! Better to behold such 
marvellous natural scenes by the mind’s eye only. 

How different travel that takes no account of the cost! Ah! 
the mind is refreshed, the body invigorated then. 

To lounge at will through foreign picture galleries, to float 
idly in gondolas, to be in no hurry to reach enchanted spots, 
under no obligation to tear oneself away. The gist of travel is 
surely here, to be able to take it as we should take nature when 
we are in the humour. Then he thought. of another luxury. 

He was a lover of books. He was almost a bibliographer to 
boot. But he had never yet been able to indulge in this taste except 
on the most limited scale. There were books he had sighed for 
as a girl sighs fora lover—not at all costly ones either—yet they 
had seemed as far off yesterday as they had done twenty years 
before. Again—and any poor possessor of a library will sympathise 
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with him—the cover of a book was a matter he had great respect 
for. He hated to see a good book ill-bound. He adored fine 
editions, but where he could not have them, handsome bindings. 
It savoured to him of disrespect to see a grand old author out at 
elbow, threadbare and tumbling to pieces. What joy to have the 
faithful friends of so many years at last bedight as became them! 
It ever cost him a pang to see the great authors of the world in 
ill condition, how much more so when they were his own! It 
seemed a downright slight on his part. Homer, Cervantes, Mil- 
ton, Spenser, should now all be superbly yet staidly bound in 
that dark-blue morocco, with silk lining, that so well became them ; 
his mind glowed with pleasure at this perspective translation 
of his library. He possessed a really handsome one, but in a 
terribly dilapidated condition from sheer want of money. On the 
whole, perhaps, this thought was more animating than any other. 
A lonely man, a scholar, he had held more communion with the 
dead than the living. 

He had never envied his rich friends their equipages, fine 
horses, parks, and establishments, but he had coveted their 
libraries, especially those of non-reading men. And it is all very 
well to sermonise on Béranger’s text, ‘ Voir, c’est avoir;’ more prac- 
tical wisdom lies in Touchstone’s dictum, ‘’Tis a poor thing, but 
*tis my own.’ All of us would fain own Horace’s portion, especially 
in the matter of books. In his eagerness Mr. Dollar even took 
out a note-book and began to put down the names of those time- 
honoured favourites destined for binding, to cost a guinea apiece. 
He was thus jotting one name after another when the door was 
opened with a solemnity that could announce one piece of news only. 

The heart of the new-made millionaire stood still. 

It was one of the physicians who had been in attendance on 
the sick man. He looked at Mr. Dollar curiously and paused. 

Then he said slowly and with a touch of meaning impossible 
to be misunderstood : ‘An extraordinary, almost a phenomenal 
change has happened. My patient shows signs of returning con- 
sciousness and vitality. For the moment, danger is over!’ 

He seemed hardly to expect an answer, and his listener had 
none to give. He added, ‘ In this kind of disease such changes are 
not unheard of, though very rare. I have throughout my profes- 
sional career witnessed not more than one or two such apparently 
miraculous recoveries, never one more startling than the present.’ 

He was bent on apologising for the life thus snatched from 
the grave. 
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But no apology was needed. The schoolmaster’s cynicism 
stood him in good stead. The irony of this circumstance was but 
one bitter touch more added to_his life. 

He smiled somewhat grimly, but with perfect aplomb, with- 
out the slightest change of countenance, and made reply : 

‘ Then there can be no reason for the prolongation of my stay. 
I will take the next train home.’ 

‘Your professional duties doubtless claim you,’ said the phy- 
sician, and as there seemed nothing more to say he went away, 
urging Dollar to ring for hot coffee before starting. 

‘ All the household are astir,’ he said ; ‘ and what a hurry our 
neighbours are in to bury us! I have had to send away half a 
dozen undertakers already.’ 

The cold wintry day had dawned when Mr. Dollar reached 
the railway station he had quitted barely twenty-four hours ago. 
What was his dismay on being asked to show his ticket to find it 
gone! Then he smiled grimly once more. He had thrown the 
half of his return ticket into the fire, with the thought it was not 
in accordance with the fitness of things that a millionaire should 
travel third class. 

So the Rev. John Humphrey Dollar went back to his school 
drudgery and his unbound books, and the hale sexagenarian took 
to himself a young wife. And at the end of twelve months a son 
and heir was born to the rich man, and the poor man’s dream of 
millions vanished for ever. 

But not without leaving a trace behind. When the patient 
quite recovered his health, and learned down to the minutest 
particulars what had taken place, his heart smote him. He ought 
not to have come back to life again! He was touched in a vulner- 
able place, as he adored wealth ; moreover, John Humphrey Dollar 
was his kinsman, and, though a needy man, had never come to 
him for a farthing. The poor fellow should no longer grind at 
school work for two hundred a year. 

It was, moreover, a respectable thing to have a relation in the 
Church. He presented the Rev. Mr. Dollar, therefore, with a 
living in an agreeable midland county. 

Mr. Dollar would never ride through green lanes by the Lady 
Felicia’s side. But he married her all the same. He did not 
pension off half a dozen of his needy friends, but he supplied his 
old college tutor with chicken and Madeira. He did not become 
the possessor of a superb library, but he sent all his books to the 
binder. M. BeTHaM-EpwarbDs. 
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That Big Trout. 


A SENTIMENTAL STORY. 


W* knew him very well. Year after year, as winter gave 
place to kindly spring, he used to come back to his old 
haunt under the culvert that ran over the Middleton brook, 
beside the mill plantation. And there, on a fine warm evening, 
we could generally see him if we peeped cautiously over, lazily 
sucking in what flies the eddies carried right into his mouth ; for 
he would barely stir a yard to gobble up the finest ‘ green drake ’ 
‘that ever got into limbo by dallying with the treacherously 
smiling water’s edge. No, he was not a greedy fish, but took 
what good things Fortune sent him, without troubling himself 
about the flotsam and jetsam that passed him by on the right hand 
and on the left. But probably his lazy, easy temperament kept 
him in high condition, for he was a lusty trout, with a girth and 
sides that would have done credit to our London aldermen. To 
see him was to admire and long after him. For, as near as we 
could guess from so long an acquaintance with his lordship of the 
brook, he would be three and a half pounds’ weight, or even a 
little over. And how we did long to have him on dry land, that 
the accuracy of good British standard weights might decide to a 
nicety whether our judgment was discriminating or at fault! 
But the difficulty was to inveigle the monster. And that perhaps 
lent him his greatest charm. He was so far from curious, go little 
inclined to be hasty in his action, that minnow and worm and 
fly, if hooks were part of their appendage, could never extract 
from him the faintest semblance of ‘a glorious nibble.’ No 
matter, either, whether the water was thick and brown with a 
thunder shower, or clear with summer drought, he let our lures 
alone. As a family friend, weall used to drop him a line in turn, 
while our opinions differed as to the best method for enticing him 
into a correspondence. My father, whose views were of the 
severely honest order, would never attempt anything but the 
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straightforward if artificial fly, and the times that he has 
wriggled at full length up the bank, cowering behind some 
opportune tussocks of reeds and grass, only to be disappointed of 
a rise, would make all sympathetic and right-feeling angels 
weep. 

One frequent visitor of ours, a Mr. Clifford, was desperately 
enamoured of this retiring trout, and there were no stratagems 
that he held too base to employ for his capture. He generally 
waited till the brook was in flood, and then dropped in large lob- 
worms at the top end of the culvert, letting the stream carry 
them nicely in the direction of the monster’s jaws. Live 
minnows, too, with a hook very delicately inserted under the 
skin so as to leave them full scope for their most natural gambols 
in the water, were despatched in the same direction ; but never a 
bite came but once. That once I shall never forget. I was 
sitting on the bridge, when all of a moment I saw my friend’s 
eyes go round as saucers, and his fingers tighten convulsively 
upon the rod. ‘I have him now,’ he hissed between his teeth, as 
the line came taut and the rod bent double. _ For one instant there 
was a determined resistance, the next an audacious quarter-of-a- 
pounder was flying wildly through the air at the rate of forty 
miles an hour, over the head of the disgusted Mr. Clifford. -He 
never heard the last of that ; but it did not make him desist from 
his efforts at luring the coy beauty. Why the big trout was 
never caught napping when the water was coloured we could not 
make out. I had a theory (it may be romantic, but I gave that 
fish credit for all human sagacity) that when he saw one of these 
tempting lobworms or lively minnows bearing down upon him, he 
used to sail up stream till he got above the bait, and then drop 
down sideways in the current a few inches above it, to see if his 
portly form encountered the unseen resistance of a casting line. 

To come to my own pet way of angling for him: I had a great 
idea of ‘dibbing’ or ‘daping’ with the natural fly, bluebottle, 
grasshopper, or what not, impaled upon a tiny hook. As my feel- 
ing was that this suspicious customer was always looking out for 
casting lines, my notion was, Don’t let him have any of those 
troublesome things in the water to bother him and get in his 
way. ‘ Dibbing’ is the very thing for him : you keep a big bumble- 
bee flopping up and down on the top of the water, and if you only 
make it look lifelike enough, you'll get him one of these days, 
But the day was long in coming. I shall never forget peeping 
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cautiously through the reeds and seeing the sardonic look upon his 
lordship’s face as I kept agitating the rod point and keeping a large 
mayfly dancing wildly about two feet from his stately nose. He 
never showed the slightest desire to possess himself of the dainty, 
and only acknowledged the delicate attention at last by sheering a 
foot further off. This want of confidence hurt me very much. 

The keeper’s idea was that a fish like that was better out of the 
brook than in—‘ always a-eating of the small fry,’ as he elegantly 
condescended to explain. So Velveteens was allowed to have a 
grand field-day, when he summoned two or three other choice 
spirits, and, after mature deliberation, they agreed to block up both 
ends of the culvert with nets and then frighten him into one of 
them. So the geniuses set to work with their apparatus, and 
refreshment in the shape of a large stone jar of heady ale. And 
first they blocked up one end, watching to see he didn’t bolt, and 
then they closed up the other. Now they were sure they had got 
him, and they sent word up to the house for the gentlemen to 
come and see the big trout caught. But we didn’t quite like the 
idea of a game fish being done to death in that fashion, so none 
of us went down—fortunately, as it happened, for in the event 
there was very little to see. When they had got their nets down, 
one intrepid spirit volunteered to go in under the culvert with a 
stick, to‘ prod’ him out. In he went, and splashed under the cul- 
vert, in a very cramped and uncomfortable position, I should rather 
fancy ; but after ‘ prodding ’ away for a quarter of an hour without 
bolting the big fish, he came out again looking rather in want of 
fresh air, and said two or three big ‘snags’ had drifted in with the 
stream under the culvert, and the trout must be trotting up and 
down under these, for he never could even feel him with all his 
‘ prodding.’ 

After some bad language, and finishing the contents of the 
stone jar, Velveteens then disbanded his talented coterie, and sent 
up to the house to know if he might shoot him next time he might 
‘’appen upon ’im houtside the culvert.’ But this roused the finer 
feelings of our very imperfect nature, for so far we had been con- 
senting unto his untimely end by nets and ‘prodding.’ But now 
we felt that his escape was providential, and we unanimously de- 
clared that so fine a fish should never come to his end save by fair 
and lawful methods. 

Alas for such a goodly resolution! Only the very next week 
we had two troublesome schoolboy cousins to stay with us, and 
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we were sorely put to it to provide them with entertainment. 
Fortunately they were, considering their age and inexperience, 
determined anglers ; and as the contemplative sport took up much 
of their time and very little of ours, we always encouraged their 
disposition towards it to the fullest extent. We even went so far 
as to tell them all about our pet trout, laughing in our sleeve 
the while to think what a pretty dance he would lead them if they 
once fairly became engrossed in endeavours for his capture. We 
really turned an apoplectic purple with inward laughter when giving 
them full instructions how to approach the culvert without being 
observed by the ever-watchful fish. But we laughed too soon. 

It was only one short hour afterwards, that two members of 
our party, as they were leisurely pacing up and down the terrace 
walk, heard howls of delight proceeding from the vicinity of the 
Mill plantation culvert, howls so inexpressibly dreadful, that their 
first thought was that one of these unruly schoolboys was murder- 
ing the other, and that this devoted other was strenuously resisting 
his own untimely demise. Full of this idea, they fled wildly in the 
direction of the culvert, and were rewarded on arrival at the brook 
by seeing these two pleasant boys squatting like Red Indians upon 
their hams, yelling with an irrepressible emotion, and in the midst 
of them, flopping vainly on the grass, was a 4 lbs. trout ! 

The rest of this sad story is soon told. Our instructions how 
to approach unseen had been all too perfect. With an ingenuity 
that was positively fiendish, they had first made a cross-line out of 
a ball of string we had unwittingly lent them to fly their kites 
with, and had attached to the middle of this line a yard of strong 
salmon gut, and to that, again, three powerful hooks tied back to 
back asin pike-fishing, with livebait. This done, like some crafty 
Ojibbeway upon the war-path, one wily schoolboy had squirmed 
along, ventre & terre, and across the culvert till he was safe on the 
further bank, and exactly opposite the unconscious fish, taking one 
end of the cross-line with him. With Macchiavellian cunning had 
- they then approached the water down either bank, till they could 
both just get a peep of the monster through the rushes, and could 
drop the hooks softly down into the water not far from his noble 
tail. He had no suspicion of his danger, but lay, they said, with- 
out ever moving, till they worked the hooks stealthily along, using 
fair ‘ give and take ’ with the cross-line, right under his belly fins ; 
and then—horresco referens !—they regularly ‘snatched’ him. 
One good upward jerk from two powerful schoolboy arms, acting in 
harmonious accord, fixed the hooks firmly into the under part of 
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his body, and then his ‘ play’ (or so they called it, for what was 
death to him was sport to his inhuman assailants) was brief but 
tremendous. 

Alas for that trout! he was goodly and pleasant in his life, yet 
the Philistines got him instead of some more high-minded and 
right-thinking sportsman. 

FE. LENNOX PEEL. 


. 
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At the Docks. 


By THE AUTHOR OF ‘ CHARLES LOWDER.’ 


E met at the Underground Railway station in Chapel Street, 
a party of seven—three little girls and three elders— 
under the charge of our conductress, and took our tickets for 
Aldgate. We had heard much of efforts made on behalf of dock 
labourers, and wished to see the work with our own eyes. Had it 
not been for the good pilotage of the leader in this work, we 
should certainly have lost our way in the strange region of dirty, 
cheerless streets, beset with costermongers’ carts, through which 
our road lay to 42a Dock Street. Here, in the midst of oppressive 
ugliness and squalor, we found a cheerful haven of rest. It is one 
of several restaurants for working men set on foot during the last 
few years, and so admirably managed that, although providing 
meals for working men with a degree of comfort and at a cost 
hitherto unthought of, they are actually remunerative to the 
managers. 

But there is another class in whom we were specially interested, 
and who, although near at hand, were not to be seen in this well- 
ordered restaurant. ‘Us dock labourers,’ one of them explained 
to a friend, ‘ain’t allowed off the dock betwixt soon after seven 
in the morning and half-past four in the afternoon. They’ve got 
to search us, ye see, and they don’t want the trouble o’ doing that 
twice over. Well, all these hours we never sees a fire. There 
ain’t a bit o’ fire or a light allowed all over the whole dock. Yer 
see the prop’ty is valuable. Ifa fellow but set light to his pipe, 


~ he’d have the bobby down on him at once. Why, the men looks 


all colours to-day, and it’s nothing to what they will be later in 
the season.’ 

And so the same kind helpers who had brought good food 
within reach of ordinary working men determined, in the cold 
autumn of 1881, to make it possible for the dock labourers also 
to obtain warm food during the half-hour allowed for dinner. The 
restaurant at 42a Dock Street became the headquarters of this — 
commissariat, as it is necessary to have the food on the docks and 
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reddy for sale at twelve exactly, as there is only half an hour 
during which the men may buy it. 

We had not been long at the restaurant before three trucks 
were ready, each packed with four huge cans of soup, a quantity 
of long cylindrical tins, and piles of bread. We had counted on 
being only spectators, but were told that the men would not like 
mere lookers-on to accompany the trucks, and that we must go 
as assistants to the sister who took charge of each movable 
restaurant. So we were obliged to risk possible mischances from 
awkwardness in a new employment, and we divided, a child and 
a grown-up person going with each truck, besides the sister in 
charge. 

Three stations are served from the restaurant, one on St. 
Katharine’s Dock and two on London Dock, at Wapping and 
near Dock Street. The latter was my destination, and five 
minutes’ walk brought us within the great dock gates. Then we 
made our way to our station, past huge many-storied warehouses 
and apparently acres of casks and cases. It was a small, narrow 
wooden shed with a sloping roof, placed against the dock wall on 
our left, a counter in front, and just standing-room for three inside. 
At one end was a little cupboard, from which the sister provided 
us with deep linen pockets, which we tied on apronwise, a neces- 
sary preparation when hundreds of pence were to be received as 
rapidly as possible. The truck was quickly unpacked, and the 
four great cans of soup were placed on the counter—two before 
my little companion and two before me, so that we could each 
dispense pea or beef soup to the men. ‘The sister, who stood 
between us, set vigorously to work on the tin cylinders, deftly 
slipping out of the open end and chopping off two inches of ‘ plum 
duff ’—a pudding thickly set with currants—until the whole had 
been thus disposed of and piles of these portions were ready for 
distribution. 

Our preparations were scarcely made when twelve o’clock 
struck, a great bell rang, and almost immediately swarms of men 
seemed to spring out of the ground and gathered round our hut, 
holding up bowls, jugs, and all kinds of vessels, with ‘ Penn’orth 
of beef soup, please, and bread,’ or ‘ Penn’orth of pea soup.’ We 
were at once hard at work. Not a moment’s idleness was possible. 
The great ladles in each can held just a ‘penn’orth,’ and our 
apron-pockets were quickly heavy with pence. There was no rude- 
ness, although our customers were of the roughest, for the men 
who work at the docks mostly belong to the lowest stratum of 
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London labourers. There is one class below them—those who 
will not work at all. But amongst the crowd who surrounded our 
stall there was not the slightest want of good behaviour, either in 
word or manner. It was not so at first. A friend who accom- 
panied the sisters four days after the experiment began described 
the men as jostling and struggling with each other, reminding 
him of the soup-dispensing in the Manchester cotton famine.- 
They ran from all directions, racing each other, and making a 
dreadful clamour when they arrived at the stall, begging, beseech- 
ing, and all but threatening the sisters in hopes of being served 
first. ‘They’re mad after the soup now,’ was said to my friend 
by one man; ‘ but if you were to come here in the wool sales next 
month you would see sommat to surprise yer. Why, there'll be, 
mayhap, a thousand extras put on—reg’lar rough uns; and it’s my 
belief that when the bell rings out dinner they'll make such a 
rush as’ll upset the stand and the sisters, soup cans and all. No 
chance of our gitting tired of it; it’s the only bit o’ warmth us 
chaps gits put into us all the blessed day.’ 

The civilising influence of a daily visit from ladies had been 
working, at the time of our visit, among this ‘ werry rough lot’ 
for seven months, and the change was wonderful. ‘I wish we 
could stop bad language on the docks as you do, ma’am,’ was said 
to a sister by a policeman. The sisters serve the men in all 
weathers ; but one day, during the winter, was so terrible that 
they sent the truck in charge of their trusty and devoted navvy. 
The experiment was an utter failure; both truck and stall were 
besieged and taken by storm almost at once, cans upset, and food 
seized upon, while the poor man in charge was entirely powerless 
to enforce order. 

A lady’s presence at once turns these lions into lambs. 
Glancing across the sister who was next to me to see how my 
child companion was getting on, I was for a moment distracted 
from my work by the picture at that end of the stall. The 
crowds of rough men—all types of faces—pressing up to the 
rude, slight barrier, behind which their child-server stood, 
mounted on an’empty box to give her height; the fair little 
head with its veil of golden locks bending intently over her task, 
which was most carefully and capably accomplished. The effect 
of the delicate, refined child seen in the setting of the heads 
which surrounded her was very striking, but not inharmonious. 
I believe she could go alone any day in charge of the stall, and 
that the most perfect order would he observed. The sister told 
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me that when occasionally words had been said by some new- 
comer which she did not understand he was instantly stopped 
by the other men with, ‘Shut up, will you; that’s not language 
for a place like this,’ or some such reproof. Although ‘the 
roughest of the rough,’ as a policeman called them, they are not 
only polite, but even considerate in their behaviour to the 
sisters.. ‘Don’t mind about the change now, mum; I'll wait 
until you’re a bit less busy,’ is frequently said. ‘Six jams and 
six plum puddings, says I, for my Christmas dinner; and I'll 
bespeak ’em aforehand,’ was said by one deck friend in view of 
approaching good fare. 

Our work slackened towards half-past twelve, and as soon as 
the bell rang our customers started off to their work, and we 
began to pack up. One man came after the bell had rung to 
buy food. ‘I am very sorry, but it is impossible,’ was the sister’s 
answer. It is necessary to be rigid in this respect, since the 
men’s time belongs to their employers except during the dinner 
half-hour, and leave for the stall to be on the dock would be 
withdrawn if it became an occasion of idling. 

Our visit was on a quiet day, but when there is a throng of 
ships to be unladen the whole great space from the stall to the 
opposite dock wall has been a mass of men holding bowls and 
jugs aloft, besieging the hut the moment it was opened. Indeed, 
the superintendent of police expressed doubts as to whether 
‘the sisters could stand the roughness of the men;’ but after a 
fortnight’s work a policeman informed them, as they were leaving 
their little hut, that the superintendent requested an interview. 
He thanked them heartily and courteously for what they were 
doing for the men, and told them that the dock labourers were 
all saying, ‘ Well, there’ll be no more starvation in the dock this 
winter; that’s one comfort.’ He then asked them as a favour to 
undertake the charge of another stall at the opposite end of 
the dock. He said it had passed through many hands, but had 
done no good; and the men were now very anxious that the 
sisters should take itin hand, and supply their pressing needs, 
as they had those of their brothers near the wool warehouse. 

‘But our work is not over when the labourers have been 
supplied with food; there are others who have a still greater 
claim on our compassion—the unhired who crowd around the 
dock gates in hopes of a job. What a sight that is! Should a 
happy wind blow some stray ship into port, so that a fresh gang 
of men are wanted, the ‘ calling foreman’ makes his appearance 
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—that is, his head and arms are visible. He does not trust 
himself among the surging, struggling mass of men who rush 
forward, but keeps behind a high spiked door leading into St. 
Katharine’s Docks, and from this stronghold makes his selection, 
giving tickets which entitle the receivers to a shilling’s worth or 
so of hard labour. 

The saddest sight of the whole day is the desperate struggle 
and scramble which takes place the moment it appears probable 
that there is a little employment to be had. A hundred or more 
sometimes rush to each hiring-place, although they know that 
only six or eight will be hired. What pushing and scrambling 
there is for the first place! What leaping into the air, climbing 
upon shoulders, waving of hands, and passionate entreaties to be 
‘taken on’! Allare shouting out something. One urgesthat he 
is an old ‘hand,’ and used to the ways of the place; another that 
he has not yet got inside the dock, and ought to have a turn. 
Many claim acquaintance with the foreman, and address him 
affectionately by name. Some force a smile to gain his atten- 
tion, but most faces are upturned with a piteous expression of 
hopelessness and failure. And as so often happens in this world 
so it is now—the weakest goes to the wall. 

Are these poor men, anxious to work, to be left uncared for 
in their hunger and cold? The answer was partly made by the 
captain of a sailing vessel, who collected among his crew enough 
to buy and fit up a convenient hand-truck named after his ship, 
the ‘ Don.’ The police found standing-ground for it on Tower Hill, 
close by the spot where numbers of out-of-work men take up 
their quarters. The sisters undertook to cook the food at their 
restaurant, which was to supply a hot and sustaining meal at a 
nominal price, and they devised a nourishing soup and pudding, 
either of which could be dispensed in large and liberal portions 
for the sum of one halfpenny. 

Who was to sell? was the next question. There were 
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» hundreds eager to secure the post, but only on condition that a 


sister accompanied them. ‘We ain’t going alone among that 
low, wild lot, not we,’ they said. ‘ Why, what ’count ’ud they make 
o the like of us? Likely as not they’ll git mad at the sight of 
the grub, and steal the food and smash the crocks. But we’ll be 
glad enough of the job if one of the sisters ’ull go too.’ 

And so eyery day a sister and her helpers accompany the 
‘Don’ to the foot of Tower Hill. The corner allotted to them is 
both damp and draughty, and the poor fellows whom they wished 
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to serve seemed unable at first to believe that persons could be 
found willing to stand there by the hour, in wet and frost, and 
snow, and biting winds. The ‘ Don’ made its first appearance in 
summer, and when autumn came daily did the men express their 
hope that the friendly cart would not desert them at the worst 
pinch. ‘ Will you be here in the winter, ma’am ?’ said one man. 
‘That’s when we'll want you most.’ There was a chorus in 
answer from three or four. ‘ Yes, in coorse she will! No more 
starvation now on Tower Hill! will be our cry.’ But others were 
heard to say despairingly, ‘ No, she’ll never do it. It'll be that 
keen and bitter, standing with the truck, that she’ll be forced to 
give in, and then whatever will become of us we don’t know.’ 

It is needless to say that all through last winter the ‘Don’ 
was to be found at its post, and still makes its daily journey to 
Tower Hill. Its popularity is largely owing to the fact that the 
sisters ‘make up ha’porths;’ and great surprise was at first 
shown at the ladles-full of soup and liberal helps of pudding 
which could be bought for one halfpenny. Indeed, on the first 
wholly unexpected appearance of the truck it was looked on with 
some suspicion. Of what use was it to the ragged, hungry men 
who had no money to buy food? But the halfpenny system has 
changed their views ; torn pockets are searched, and many stray 
pence, which formerly were spent at the public house, are now 
invested in good food. 

After a few days there was quite a rush to the spot when the 
little cart appeared, and the poor unhired showed that they were 
determined to keep it to themselves. One day a respectable 
working man about to buy his dinner at the ‘ Don’ was warned 
off instantly. ‘Now you be off. This here truck’s for us pore 
unemployed, and not for the likes of you, as can afford to buy a 
good dinner.’ Their bitter disappointment is almost tragic when 
occasionally supplies have fallen short of the demand. ‘Oh, 
sister,’ they say, ‘do bring more another day! We can’t go 
without our dinner to-morrow as well. It'll never do if you won’t 
bring us enough.’ 

On one such occasion a poor fellow was heard thus consoling 
himself: ‘ Well, I had a good dinner last week, and that did me 
for several days. The ALMIGHTY was good to make us men such 
a good bit of machinery that we can go without grub for days 
together. Now, a hoss, yer see, soon drops down if it’s kept 
short of food.’ Another philosopher perforce observed that it was 
wonderful how long a man could keep himself alive if he drank 
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plenty of cold water. The men will sometimes treat those who 
cannot produce even a halfpenny to a basin of soup, and share 
their portion of food with a penniless lad. It is no uncommon 
occurrence for poor men in the neighbourhood to stop the little 
bare-footed children who linger about the soup truck, and after a 
whispered inquiry as to whether they are hungry to give them a 
halfpenny, with directions what to ask for when they present 
themselves ay customers. One boy asked if a farthing’s worth of 
pudding could be bought, and another without even this smallest 
coin watched all day by the ‘Don’ in hopes of coming in for 
seraps, thinking himself richly rewarded by receiving the turn- 
ings-out of the soup cans. 

It is already becoming difficult to meet the demand for food, 
brought hot and well cooked within reach of the hungry. Yet 
it is hoped that another truck may be started on a neighbouring 
living-ground. ‘There,’ we are told by the promoter of the 
plan, ‘may be found the same haggard faces and lantern jaws, 
the same attenuated frames, the same desperate struggle for bare 
existence, the same patient, unmurmuring endurance, and, to 
sum up all, the same need for the interposition of gentle pity. 
One short winter’s day spent at the foot of Tower Hill would go 
far, we feel sure, to persuade anyone of the cruel need that at 
present exists for such a work of necessity and mercy as the 
“Don” represents.’ There would be no fear of the supplies 
running short either this or any succeeding winter if but a few 
from the West End could witness the daily scene round that 
food truck. 

It need hardly be said that the food supplied to the unhired 
cannot be sold at remunerative prices, as it is in the workmen’s 
restaurants under the same management. But the latter are the 
cooking quarters from which all is sent out, with an economy 
which could not otherwise be attained. 

After our work with the hungry we returned hungry our- 
- selves to the restaurant in Dock Street, where a thriving business 
was going on with the sailors and workmen, who filled the well- 
appointed rooms. A very tiny apartment behind the restaurant 
was used for the meals of the servers, and here our dinner was 
brought to us. We can, therefore, vouch for the excellence of 
the food provided for working men. Four kinds of soups are 
made, and a year of incessant practice seems to have made the 
sisters very skilful in this useful art; for it is currently reported 
among the men that ‘there never was sueh soup made.’ These 
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restaurants are well worth a visit. It is somewhat of a business 
to reach Dock Street; but there is one in Harrow Road, off 
Edgeware Road, the ‘Seven Stars,’ and another at 6 Paternoster 
Row, besides the ‘Three Crowns’ in Carlton Road, Kilburn. 
Here is an account ofa working man’s dinner, ‘ by one who eats it.’ 
‘A great want,’ he says, ‘has still to be supplied in this home of 
art and centre of civilisation. The working man has hardly a single 
place where he can get a wholesome meal when absent from home 
with immunity from poisoning and extortion. At present he has 
three places to go to—first and best, the coffee tavern. Against 
these institutions I have not a word of disparagement. I only 
say that in many, if not most, instances they are so expensively 
built and decorated, and are held at such high rents, that before 
the customer gets his meal very heavy expenses have to be pro- 
vided for and a dividend has to be earned for the shareholders. If 
the prices be low, the quality of the provisions and the cooking 
are generally to match. A second resort is the cook shop, where 
he can get cheap meat fairly cooked, but he has no accommodation 
for eating it, and is forced, in consequence, to take it to the 
public-house parlour, where he has to pay heavily for discomfort 
and crowding in the shape of a pot of nasty beer. The last haven 
of refuge open is the coffee shop; perhaps, when unreformed, one 
of the very worst institutions to be found in London. As a rule 
it is vilely dirty. The tables are dirty, the benches are dirty, 
the plates and knives are dirty. The victim is “ waited upon” 
by a being whose chief object in life appears to consist in avoid- 
ing soap and water. The comestibles offered are of the poorest 
description, and although low in price are dear at that. To the 
uninitiated the orders given are conveyed in expressions which 
might seem to have been selected from a Zulu dictionary. One 
patron will shout for “a bit o’ rooty and a dab o’ grease,” mean- 
ing thereby a crusty roll and butter; a second orders the sooty 
handmaid to “jake him up a doorstep and a swimmer,” or, in 
English, a slice of bread-and-butter and a bloater. Now, I don’t 
want to be coddled. By the fulsome flattery of his noble qualities 
the “ British workman” has become, for a time, a first-class 
nuisance. I am sick of their twaddle; but I like to enjoy my 
dinner, and I fancy, as an artisan, I have aright to a meal of 
clean, nourishing, and well-cooked food, provided I can find the 
money to pay for it. But how to find the equivalent of my money 
is the question. I recently came across a solution of the difficulty 
in quite an unexpected manner and place, I happened to be in 
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Paternoster Row, gazing upon the rows of books and piles of 
tracts which therein abound, containing plenty of victual for the 
soul and none for the body, when my eye caught the words 
“ Workmen’s Restaurant.” ‘Here at last, then,” I say to my- 
self, “is that for which I have so long sought, and hitherto in 
vain.” A large bill of fare is in the window, with a notice, “ This 
Restaurant is for working men only.” A savoury odour from 
within reaches me, and I enter the room. The vision there pre- 
sented to me makes me rub my eyes. I rub them a second time 
before I can persuade myself that I am not in one of the military 
hospitals during the Franco-Prussian war. Gradually recovering 
from my bewilderment, the ward changes into an eating-house, 
the beds into benches and tables, the wounded soldiers into 
robust civilians, eating instead of dying, the only things that do 
not change being the Sisters of Charity. There they are, in black 
serge gowns, flannel head-dress, with spotless linen bands, plying 
knife, fork, and soup ladle, as busy as bees, and as quiet, and so 
clean. It is some little time before I can take it all in, and then 
I find I have taken a seat and have kept the waiter waiting. 
Another surprise! Not a hungry, greasy, tip-hunting waiter, no 
sulky, sooty slattern, but a modest little maiden about twelve 
years old, dressed in a blue frock with a neat over-all apron, and 
a little mob cap, black stockings, and strong lace-up boots, look- 
ing the picture of health and happiness. Ashamed to keep this 
little woman any longer, I boldly ordered the first article on the 
bill of fare, “ Beef-soup,” and when she departed to execute my 
order I had time to look about. The room was of moderate 
dimensions, the utmost seating capacity being arranged for 
twenty-three diners, a full complement of whom were present. 
The tables were of white marble, arranged crossways in twos. 
The lofty walls were tinted with an agreeable and cool shade, the 
lower part having a dado round of esthetic simplicity. On the 
left side of the room was a refreshment counter of white and red 
* polished marble, behind which were the Sisters of Charity afore- 
said, surrounded by huge tea and coffee urns of shining copper, 
soup tureens, vegetable tins, pie dishes, and every possible 
attribute of the art of cooking and feeding, kept hot by gas and 
arranged in perfect order. A flight of steps led to an upper room, 
which I inspected later on, twice as large as the lower one, in 
which a precisely similar scene was being enacted. My little 
waiter had many companions, similarly dressed, going about their 
work quietly and intelligently, without hurry or noise. Here my 
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soup arrived, with a slice of bread—good, warming, nourishing 
stuff, with meat and vegetable backbone to it. I paid the bill: 
twopence the soup, one halfpenny the bread, credit not being 
encouraged, but cash on delivery being instituted to save the 
little waitresses from intricate calculations and consequent mis- 
takes. My next course consisted of a steak pudding, which for 
tenderness and succulence might fairly compete with that of a 
West End club. Charge: fivepence the pudding and one penny 
for potatoes. The total cost of my dinner was eightpence half- 
penny. Next day I returned to the charge, and the next, and 
the next. I have now been for a week, and have gone right 
through the bill of fare, and am bound to say I found every dish 
good in quality and bountiful in quantity. The favourite dish of 
the establishment is porridge and milk, price threepence, which 
runs the steak puddings at fivepence very close in popular 
favour. The sisters who are doing this excellent work—the way 
to a man’s heart being through his stomach—come from the 
Church of St. Augustine, Kilburn, and the little waitresses are 
the orphans under their charge. Who originated the restaurant 
I know not, as I am not in collusion with the good sisters. The 
business is flourishing, and I am not going to ask for any sub- 
scriptions. I have no confederates, and have simply recorded 
these few plain facts in the interests of the working man and not 
of the restaurant.’ 

This is the testimony of a bond fide working man; that 
others agree with him is shown by the fact that in one week 
of last November 8,700 basins of soup were sold to the working 
men of the neighbourhood from St. Katharine’s Restaurant in 
Dock Street. ‘The room was so crowded,’ the manager writes, 
‘that several men sat upon the floor, others took refuge on the 
stairs, with their basins of soup or plates of pudding.’ 

Since men must eat to live and work, the importance of 
providing good food for our working men and bringing it within 
their reach can hardly be over-estimated, nor is it necessary to 
dwell on the services rendered by such depdts of nourishing food 
to the cause of temperance. 

Yet that which touches our heart most tenderly in recalling 
‘the Docks’ is the thought of the hungry and unhired crowd 
to whom the little ‘ Don’ makes its daily journey. There is a 
story, mentioned by Wordsworth, of a woman who, by a sudden 
shock of domestic calamity, was driven out of her senses, and ever 
afterwards looked up incessantly to the sky, feeling that her fellow 
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creatures would do nothing for her relief. ‘ Can there,’ he continues, 
‘be Englishmen who would expose their brother Englishmen to 
a like necessity of looking upwards only ; or downwards to the 
earth, after it shall contain no spot where the destitute can 
demand what by right of nature they are entitled to?’ Suppose 
the objects of our sympathy not sunk into this blank despair, 
but wandering about as strangers in streets and ways, with the 
hope of succour from casual charity: what have we gained by 
such a change of scene? Woful is the condition of the famished 
Northern Indian, dependent among winter snows upon the 
chance passage of a herd of deer, from which one, if brought 
down by his rifle, may be the means of keeping him and his 
companions alive. As miserable is that of some savage islander 
who, when the land has ceased to afford him sustenance, watches 
for food which the waves may cast up, or in vain endeavours 
to obtain it from the unexplorable deep. But neither of these is 
in a state of wretchedness comparable to that which is so often 
endured in civilised society; multitudes, in all ages, have known 
of it, of whom may be said— 


Homeless near a thousand homes they stood, 
And near a thousand tables pined and wanted food. 


The journey is not a long one from West to East London. 
Only ‘ the frequent sights of what is to be borne’ are wanting to 
those who dwell at ease. Let them but make a pilgrimage to 
Tower Hill and to the Docks, and it surely must issue in good 
both to themselves and to others, 
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In the Carquinez Woods. 


CHAPTER III. 


UT of compliment to Miss Nellie Wynn, Yuba Bill, on reach- 
ing Indian Spring, had made a slight detour to enable him to 
ostentatiously set down his fair passenger before the door of the 
Burnhams. When it had closed on the admiring eyes of the 
passengers and the coach had rattled away, Miss Nellie, without 
any undue haste or apparent change in her usual quiet demeanour, 
managed, however, to despatch her business promptly, and, 
leaving an impression that she would call again before her return 
to Excelsior, parted from her friends, and slipped away through 
a side street to the General Furnishing Store of Indian Spring. 
In passing this emporium on the coach, Miss Nellie’s quick eye 
had discovered a cheap brown linen duster hanging in its window. 
To purchase it, and put it over her delicate cambric dress, albeit 
with a shivering sense that she looked like a badly folded brown 
paper parcel, did not take long. As she left the shop it was with 
mixed emotions of chagrin and security that she noticed that her 
passage through the settlement no longer turned the heads of its 
male inhabitants. She reached the outskirts of Indian Spring 
and the high road at about the time Mr. Brace had begun his 
fruitless patrol of the main street. Far in the distance a faint 
olive-green table mountain seemed to rise abruptly from the 
plain. It was the Carquinez woods. Gathering her spotless 
skirts beneath her extemporised brown domino, she set out 
briskly towards them. 

But her progress was scarcely free or exhilarating. She was 
not accustomed to walking in a country where ‘ buggy-riding’ 
was considered the only genteel young-lady-like mode of progres- 
sion, and its regular provision the expected courtesy of mankind. 
Always fastidiously booted, her low-quartered shoes were charming 
to the eye, but hardly adapted to the dust and inequalities of the 
high road. It was true that she had thought of buying a coarser 
pair at Indian Spring, but once face to face with their uncom- 
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promising ugliness, she had faltered and fled. The sun was 
unmistakably hot, but her parasol was too well known, and 
offered too violent a contrast to the duster for practical use. 
Once she stopped with an exclamation of annoyance, hesitated, 
and looked back. In balf an hour she had twice lost her shoe 
and her temper; a pink flush took possession of her cheeks, and 
her eyes were bright with suppressed rage. Dust began to form 
grimy circles around their orbits ; with cat-like shivers she even 
felt it pervade the roots of her blonde hair. Gradually her 
breath grew more rapid and hysterical, her smarting eyes became 
humid, and at last encountering two observant horsemen in the 
road, she turned and fled, until, reaching the wood, she began to cry. 

Nevertheless she waited for the two horsemen to pass, to 
satisfy herself that she was not followed ; then pushed on vaguely, 
until she reached a fallen tree, where, with a gesture of disgust, 
she tore off her hapless duster and flung it on the ground. She 
then sat down sobbing, but after a moment dried her eyes 
hurriedly and started to her feet. A few paces distant, erect, noise- 
less, with outstretched hand, the young solitary of the Carquinez 
woods advanced towards her. His hand had almost touched hers 
when he stopped. 

‘What has happened ?’ he asked gravely. 

‘Nothing,’ she said, turning half away, and searching the 
ground with her eyes, as if she had lost something. ‘Only I 
must be going back now.’ 

‘You shall go back at once if you wish it,’ he said, flushing 
slightly. ‘ But you have been crying—why ?’ 

Frank as Miss Nellie wished to be, she could not bring herself 
to say that her feet hurt her, and the dust and heat were ruining 
her complexion. It was, therefore, with a half-confident belief 
that her troubles were really of a moral quality, that she answered : 
‘ Nothing—nothing, but—but— it’s wrong to come here.’ 

‘But you did not think it was wrong when you agreed to 
come at our last meeting,’ said the young man, with that per- 
sistent logic which exasperates the inconsequent feminine mind. 
‘It cannot be any more wrong to-day.’ 

‘But it was not so far off,’ murmured the young girl, without 
looking up. 

‘ Oh, the distance makes it more improper then,’ he said ab- 
stractedly, but after a moment’s contemplation of her half-averted 
face, he asked gravely: ‘ Has anyone talked to you about me ?’ 

Ten minutes before, Nellie had been burning to unburthen 
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herself of her father’s warning, but now she felt she would not. 
‘I wish you wouldn’t call yourself Low,’ she said at last. 

‘ But it’s my name,’ he replied quietly. 

‘Nonsense! It’s only a stupid translation of a stupid nick- 
name. They might as well call you “ Water ” at once.’ 

‘ But you said you liked it.’ 

‘Well, so I do. But don’t you see—I—oh dear! you don’t 
understand.’ 

Low did not reply, but turned his head with resigned gravity 
towards the deeper woods. Grasping the barrel of his rifle with 
his left hand, he threw his right arm across his left wrist and 
leaned slightly upon it with the habitual ease of a Western hunter 
—doubly picturesque in his own lithe, youthful symmetry. Miss 
Nellie looked at him from under her eyelids, and then half 
defiantly raised her head and her dark lashes. Gradually an 
almost magical change came over her features; her eyes grew 
larger and more and more yearning until they seemed to draw and 
absorb in their liquid depths the figure of the young man before 
her; her cold face broke into an ecstasy of light and colour, her 
humid lips parted in a bright welcoming smile, until, with an ir- 
resistible impulse, she arose, and, throwing back her head, stretched 
towards him two hands full of vague and trembling passion. 

In another moment he had seized them, kissed them, and, as 
he drew her closer to his embrace, felt them tighten around _bis 
neck. ‘ But what name do you wish to call me?’ he asked, look- 
ing down into her eyes. 

Miss Nellie murmured something confidentially to the third 
button of his hunting shirt. ‘ But that,’ he replied with a faint 
smile, ‘that wouldn’t be any more practical, and you wouldn’t 
want others to call me dar—’ Her fingers loosened around his 
neck, she drew her head back, and a singular expression passed 
over her face, which to any calmer observer than a lover would 
have seemed, however, to indicate more curiosity than jealousy. 
‘Who else does call you so?’ she added sharply. ‘ How many, for 
instance ?’ 

Low’s reply was addressed, not to her ear but her lips. She 
did not avoid it, but added: ‘ And do you kiss them all like that ?’ 
Taking him by the shoulders, she held him a little way from her, 
and gazed at him from head to foot. Then drawing him again to 
her embrace, she said, ‘I don’t care, at least no woman has kissed 
you like that.’ Happy, dazzled, and embarrassed, he was be- 
ginning to stammer the truthful protestation that rose to his lips, 
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but she stopped him. ‘No, don’t protest! say nothing! Let 
me love you—that is all. It is enough.’ He would have caught 
her in his arms again, but she drew back. ‘ We are near the 
road,’ she said quietly. ‘Come! you promised to show me where 
you camped. Let us make the most of our holiday. In an hour 
I must leave the woods.’ 

‘But I shall accompany you, dearest.’ 

‘No, I must go as I came—alone.’ 

‘But, Nellie ——’ 

‘T tell you no,’ she said, with an almost harsh practical 
decision incompatible with her previous abandonment. _‘ We 
might be seen together.’ 

‘Well, suppose we are ; we must be seen together eventually,’ 
he remonstrated. 

The young girl made an involuntary gesture of impatient 
negation, but checked herself. ‘Don’t let us talk of that now. 
Come, while I am here under your own roof ’—she pointed to the 
high interlaced boughs above them—‘ you must be hospitable. 
Show me your home; tell me, isn’t it a little gloomy sometimes ?’ 

‘It never has been; I never thought it would be until the 
moment you leave it to-day.’ 

She pressed his hand briefly and in a half-perfunctory way, as 
if her vanity had accepted and dismissed the compliment. ‘Take 
me somewhere,’ she said inquisitively, ‘where you stay most; I 
do not seem to see you here,’ she added, looking around her with 
a slight shiver. ‘It is so big and so high. Have you no place 
where you eat and rest and sleep ?’ 

‘Except in the rainy season, I camp all over the phnee~reh any 
spot where I may have been shooting or collecting.’ 

‘ Collecting ?’ queried Nellie. 

‘Yes; with the herbarium, you know.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Nellie dubiously. ‘But you told me once—the 
first time we ever talked together,’ she added, looking in his 
eyes, ‘something about your keeping your things like a squirrel 
in atree. Could we not go there? -Is there not room for us to 
sit and talk without being browbeaten and looked down upon by 
these supercilious trees ?’ 

‘It’s too far away,’ said Low truthfully, but with a somewhat 
pronounced emphasis, ‘much too far for you just now; and it 
lies on another trail that enters the wood beyond. But come, I 
will show you a spring known only to myself, the wood ducks, and 
the squirrels, I discovered it the day I first saw you, and gave it 
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your name. But you shall christen it yourself. It will be all 
yours, and yours alone, for it is so hidden and secluded that I defy 
any feet but my own or whoso shall keep step with mine to find 
it. Shall that foot be yours, Nellie ?’ 

Her face beamed with a bright assent. ‘It may be difficult to 
track it from here,’ he said, ‘ but stand where you are a moment, 
and don’t move, rustle, nor agitate the air in any way. The woods 
are still now.’ He turned at right angles with the trail, moved a 
few paces into the ferns and underbrush, and then stopped with 
his finger on his lips. For an instant both remained motionless ; 
then with his intent face bent forward and both arms extended, 
he began to sink slowly upon one knee and one side, inclining his 
body with a gentle, perfectly graduated movement until his ear 
almost touched the ground. Nellie watched his graceful figure 
breathlessly, until, like a bow unbent, he stood suddenly erect again 
and beckoned to her without changing the direction of his face. 

‘ What is it?’ she asked eagerly. 

‘All right; I have found it,’ he continued, moving forward 
without turning his head. 

‘But how? What did you kneel for?’ He did not reply, but 
taking her hand in his continued to move slowly on through the un- 
derbrush, as if obeying some magnetic attraction. ‘How did you 
find it?’ again asked the half-awed girl, her voice unconsciously 
falling to a whisper. Still silent, Low kept his rigid face and 
forward tread for twenty yards further; then he stopped and 
released the girl’s half-impatient hand. ‘ How did you find it ?” 
she repeated sharply. 

‘ With my ears and nose,’ replied Low gravely. 

‘With your nose?’ 

‘Yes; I smelt it.’ 

Still fresh with the memory of his picturesque attitude, the 
young man’s reply seemed to involve something more irritating to 
her feelings than even that absurd anticlimax. She looked at 
him coldly and critically, and appeared to hesitate whether to 
proceed. ‘Is it far?’ she asked. 

‘Not more than ten minutes now as I shall go.’ 

‘And you won’t have to smell your way again?’ 

‘No; it is quite plain now,’ he answered seriously, the young 
girl’s sarcasm slipping harmlessly from his Indian stolidity. 
‘Don’t you smell it yourself?’ 

But ‘Miss Nellie’s thin cold nostrils refused to take that vulgar 
interest, 
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‘Nor hear it? Listen!’ 

‘You forget I suffer the misfortune of having been brought up 
under a roof,’ she replied coldly. 

‘ That’s true,’ repeated Low in all seriousness ; ‘it’s not your 
fault. But do you know I sometimes think I am peculiarly sensi- 
tive to water; I feel it miles away. At night, though I may not 
see it or even know where it is, I am conscious of it. It is com- 
pany to me when I am alone, and I seem to hear it in my dreams, 
There is no music as sweet to me as its song. When you sang 
with me that day in church, I seemed to hear it ripple in your 
voice. It says to me more than the birds do, more than the rarest 
plants I find. It seems to live with me and for me. It is my 
earliest recollection ; I know it will be my last, for I shall die in 
its embrace. Do you think, Nellie,’ he continued, stopping short 
and gazing earnestly in her face, ‘do you think that the chiefs 
knew this when they called me “ Sleeping Water ”?’ 

To Miss Nellie’s several gifts I fear the gods had not added 
poetry. A slight knowledge of English verse of a select character 
unfortunately did not assist her in the interpretation of the young 
man’s speech nor relieve her from the momentary feeling that he 
was at times deficient in intellect. She preferred, however, to 
take a personal view of the question, and expressed her sarcastic 
regret that she had not known before that she had been indebted 
to the great flume and ditch at Excelsior for the pleasure of his 
acquaintance. This pert remark occasioned some explanation, 
which ended in the girl’s accepting a kiss in lieu of more logical 
argument, Nevertheless she was still conscious of an inward irri- 
tation—always distinct from her singular and perfectly material 
passion—which found vent as the difficulties of their undeviating 
progress through the underbrush increased. At last she lost her 
shoe again, and stopped short. ‘It’s a pity your Indian friends 
did not christen you “ Wild Mustard” or “ Clover,”’ she said 
satirically, ‘that you might have had some sympathies and long- 
ings for the open fields instead of these horrid jungles! I know 
we will not get back in time.’ 

Unfortunately Low accepted this speech literally and with his 
remorseless gravity: ‘If my name annoys you, I can get it 
changed by the legislature, you know, and I can find out what 
my father’s name was and take that. My mother, who died in 
giving me birth, was the daughter of a chief.’ 

‘Then your mother was really an Indian?’ said Nellie, ‘and 
you are > She stopped short. 
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‘But I told you all this the day we first met,’ said Low with 
grave astonishment. ‘ Don’t you remember our long talk coming 
from church ?’ 

‘No,’ said Nellie coldly, ‘you didn’t tell me.’ But she was 
obliged to drop her eyes before the unwavering undeniable truth- 
fulness of his. 

‘You have forgotten,’ he said calmly ; ‘ but it is only right you 
should have your own way in disposing of a name that I have cared 
little for ; and as you’re to have a share of it f 

‘Yes, but it’s getting late, and if we are not going forward——’ 
interrupted the girl impatiently. 

‘We are going forward,’ said Low imperturbably ; ‘but I 
wanted to tell you, as we were speaking on that subject’ (Nellie 
looked at her watch), ‘ I’ve been offered the place of botanist and 
naturalist in Professor Grant’s survey of Mount Shasta, and if I 
take it—why, when I come back, darling—well——’ 

‘But you're not going just yet?’ broke in Nellie, with a new 
expression in her face. 

‘No.’ 

‘Then we need not talk of it now,’ she said with animation. 

Her sudden vivacity relieved him. ‘I see what’s the matter,’ 
he said gently, looking down at her feet ; ‘these little shoes were 
not made to keep step with a mocassin. We must try another 
way.’ He stooped as if to secure the erring buskin, but suddenly 
lifted her like a child to his shoulder. ‘There,’ he continued, 
placing her arm round his neck, ‘ you are clear of the ferns and 
brambles now, and we can go on. Are you comfortable?’ He 
looked up, read her answer in her burning eyes and the warm lips 
pressed to his forehead at the roots of his straight dark hair, and 
again moved onward as in a mesmeric dream. But he did not 
swerve from his direct course, and with a final dash through the 
undergrowth parted the leafy curtain before the spring. 

At first the young girl was dazzled by the strong light that 
came from arent in the interwoven arches of the wood. The 
breach had been eaused by the huge bulk of one of the great 
giants that had half fallen, and was lying at a steep angle against 
one of its mightiest brethren, having borne down a lesser tree in 
the are of its downward path. Two of the roots, as large as 
younger trees, tossed their blackened and bare limbs high in air. 
The spring—the insignificant cause of this vast disruption—gur- 
gled, flashed, and sparkled at the base; the limpid baby fingers 
that had laid bare the foundations of that fallen column played 
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with the still clinging rootlets, laved the fractured and twisted 
limbs, and widening, filled with sleeping water the graves from 
which they had been torn. 

‘It had been going on for years, down there,’ said Low, point- 
ing to a cavity from which the fresh water now slowly welled, ‘but 
it had been quickened by the rising of the subterranean springs 
and rivers which always occurs at a certain stage of the dry sea- 
son. I remember that on that very night—for it happened a 
little after midnight when all sounds are more audible—I was 
troubled and oppressed in my sleep, by what you would call a 
nightmare ; a feeling as if I was kept down by bonds and pinions 
that I longed to break. And then I heard a crash in this direc- 
tion, and the first streak of morning brought me the sound and 
scent of water. Six months afterwards I chanced to find my way 
here, as I told you, and gave it your name. I did not dream that 
I should ever stand beside it with you, and have you christen it 
yourself.’ 

He unloosed the cup from his flask, and filling it at the spring 
handed it to her. But the young girl leant over the pool, and 
pouring the water idly back said, ‘ I’d rather put my feet in it. 
Mayn’t I?’ 

‘IT don’t understand you,’ he said wonderingly. 

‘My feet are so hot and dusty. The water looks deliciously 
cool. May I?’ 

‘ Certainly.’ 

He turned away as Nellie, with apparent unconsciousness, 
seated herself on the bank, and removed her shoes and stockings. 
When she had dabbled her feet a few moments in the pool, she 
said over her shoulder, 

‘We can talk just as well—can’t we ?’ 

‘ Certainly.’ 

* Well then, why didn’t you come to church more often, and 
why didn’t you think of telling father that you were convicted of 
sin and wanted to be baptized ?’ 

‘I don’t know,’ hesitated the young man. 

‘Well, you lost the chance of having father convert you, bap- 
tize you, and take you into full church fellowship.’ 

‘I never thought * he began. 





‘You never thought. Aren’t you a Christian?’ 
‘ I suppose so,’ 


‘He supposes so. Have you no convictions—no profession ?' 
‘But, Nellie, I never thought that you-———’ 
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‘Never thought that I—what? Do you think that I could 
ever be anything to a man who did not believe in justification by 
faith, or in the covenant of church fellowship? Do you think 
father would let me?’ 

In his eagerness to defend himself he stepped to her side. 
But seeing her little feet shining through the dark water like 
outcroppings of delicately veined quartz, he stopped embarrassed. 
Miss Nellie, however, leaped to one foot, and, shaking the other 
over the pool, put her hand on his shoulder to steady herself. 
‘You haven’t got a towel—or,’ she said dubiously, looking at her 
small handkerchief, ‘ anythiog to dry them on.’ 

But Low did not, as she perhaps expected, offer his own 
handkerchief. 

‘If you take a bath after our fashion,’ he said gravely, ‘ you 
must learn to dry yourself after our fashion.’ 

Lifting her again lightly in his arms, he carried her a few 
steps to the sunny opening, and bade her bury her feet in the 
dried mosses and baked withered grasses that were bleaching in 
a hollow. The young girl uttered a cry of childish delight as the 
soft ciliated fibres touched her sensitive skin. 

‘It is healing too,’ continued Low; ‘a mocassin filled with 
it after a day on the trail makes you all right again.’ 

But Miss Nellie seemed to be thinking of something else. 

‘Is that the way the squaws bathe and dry themselves ? ’ 

‘I don’t know—you forget I was a boy when I left them.’ 

‘And you’re sure you never knew any?’ 

‘ None.’ 

The young girl seemed to derive some satisfaction in moving 
her feet up and down for several minutes among the grasses in 
the hollow ; then after a pause said, ‘ You are quite certain I am 
the first woman that ever touched this spring?’ 

‘ Not only the first woman, but the first human being, except 
myself.’ 

* How nice !’ 

They had taken each other’s hands ; seated side by side they 
leaned against a curving elastic root that half supported, half en- 
compassed them. The girl’s capricious, fitful manner succumbed 
as before to the near contact of her companion. Looking into 
her eyes, Low fell into a sweet, selfish lover’s monologue, descrip- 
tive of his past and present feelings towards her, which she 
accepted with a heightened colour, a slight exchange of sentiment, 
pnd a tea curiosity. The sun had <i. their half-embraced 
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silhouettes against the slanting tree-trunk, and began to decline 
unnoticed ; the ripple of the water mingling with their whispers 
came as one sound to the listening ear; even their eloquent 
silences were as deep, and, I wot, perhaps as dangerous, as the 
darkened pool that filled so noiselessly a dozen yards away. So 
quiet were they that the tremor of invading wings once or twice 
shook the silence, or the quick scamper of frightened feet rustled 
the dead grass. But in the midst of a prolonged stillness the 
young man sprang up so suddenly that Nellie was still half cling- 
ing to his neck as he stood erect. ‘Hush!’ he whispered, ‘ some 
one is near!’ 

He disengaged her anxious hands gently, leaped upon the slant- 
ing tree-trunk, and, running halfway up its incline with the agility 
of a squirrel, stretched himself at full length upon it and listened. 

To the impatient, inexplicably startled girl, it seemed an age 
before he rejoined her. 

‘You are safe,’ he said ; ‘ he is going by the western trail to- 
wards Indian Spring.’ 

‘Who is he?’ she asked, biting her lips with a poorly restrained 
gesture of mortification and disappointment. 

‘Some stranger,’ replied Low. 

‘ As long as he wasn’t coming here, why did you give me such 
a fright ?’ she said pettishly. ‘Are you nervous because a single 
wayfarer happens to stray here?’ 

‘It was no wayfarer, for he tried to keep near the trail,’ said 
Low. ‘He was a stranger to the wood, for he lost his way every 
now and then. He was seeking or expecting some one, for he 
stopped frequently and waited or listened. He had not walked 
far, for he wore spurs that tinkled and caught in the brush, and 
yet he had not ridden here, for no horse’s hoofs passed the road 
since we have been here. He must have come from Indian Spring.’ 

‘And you heard all that when you listened just now?’ asked 
Nellie half disdainfully. 

Impervious to her incredulity Low turned his calm eyes on her 
face. ‘ Certainly, I'll bet my life on what I say. Tell me—do you 
know anybody in Indian Spring who would likely spy upon you?’ 

The young girl was conscious of a certain ill-defined uneasi- 
ness, but answered ¢ No.’ . 

‘Then it was not yow he was seeking,’ said Low thoughtfully. 

Miss Nellie had not time to notice the emphasis, for he added, 
‘You must go at once, and, lest you have been followed, I will 
show you another way back to Indian Spring. It is longer, and 
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you must hasten. Take your shoes and stockings with you until 
we are out of the bush.’ 

He raised her again in his arms and strode once more out 
through the covert into the dim aisles of the wood. They spoke 
but little ; she could not help feeling that some other discordant 
element, affecting him more strongly than it did her, had come 
between them, and was half perplexed and half frightened. At 
the end of ten minutes he seated her upon a fallen branch, and, 
telling her he would return by the time she had resumed her 
shoes and stockings, glided from her like a shadow. She would 
have uttered an indignant protest at being left alone, but he was 
gone ere she could detain him. For a moment she thought she 
hated him. But when she had mechanically shod herself once 
more, not without nervous shivers at every falling needle, he was 
at her side. 

‘Do you know anyone who wears a frieze coat like that ?’ he 
asked, handing her a few torn shreds of wool affixed to a splinter 
of bark. 

Miss Nellie instantly recognised the material of a certain 
sporting coat worn by Mr. Jack Brace on festive occasions, but a 
strange yet infallible instinct that was part of her nature made 
her instantly disclaim all knowledge of it. 

‘No,’ she said. 

‘Not anyone who scents himself with some doctor’s stuff like 
cologne?’ continued Low, with the disgust of keen olfactory 
sensibilities. 

Again Miss Nellie recognised the perfume with which the 
gallant Expressman was wont to make redolent her little parlour, 
but again she avowed no knowledge of its possessor. ‘ Well,’ re- 
turned Low with some disappointment, ‘such a man has been 
here. Be on your guard. Let us go at once.’ 

She required no urging to hasten her steps, but hurried 
breathlessly at his side. He had taken a new trail by which they 
left the wood at right angles with the highway, two miles away. 
Following an almost effaced mule track along a slight depression 
of the plain, deep enough however to hide them from view, he 
accompanied her, until, rising to the level again, she saw they 
were beginning to approach the highway and the distant roofs of 
Indian Spring. ‘ Nobody meeting you now,’ he whispered, ‘ would 
suspect where you had been. Good night! until next week— 
remember.’ 

They pressed each other’s hands, and standing on the slight 
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ridge outlined against the paling sky, in full view of the highway, 
parted carelessly, as if they had been chance-met travellers. But 
Nellie could not restrain a parting backward glance as she left the 
ridge. Low had descended to the deserted trail, and was running 
swiftly in the direction of the Carquinez woods. 





CHAPTER IV. 


Teresa awoke with a start. It was day already, but how far 
advanced, the even, unchanging, soft twilight of the woods gave 
no indication. Her companion had vanished, and to her be- 
wildered senses so had the camp fire even to its embers and 
ashes. Was she awake, or had she wandered away unconsciously in 
the night? One glance at the tree above her dissipated the 
fancy. There was the opening of her quaint retreat and the 
hanging strips of bark. And at the foot of the opposite tree lay 
the carcase of the bear. It had been skinned, and, as Teresa 
thought with an inward shiver, already looked half its former size. 

Not yet accustomed to the fact that a few steps in either 
direction around the circumference of those great trunks pro- 
duced the sudden appearance or disappearance of any figure, 
Teresa uttered a slight. scream as her young companion unex- 
pectedly stepped to her side. ‘ You see a change here,’ he said ; 
‘the stamped-out ashes of the camp fire lie under the brush,’ and 
he pointed to some cleverly scattered boughs and strips of bark 
which completely effaced the traces of last night’s bivouac. ‘We 
ean’t afford to call the attention of any packer or hunter who 
might straggle this way to this particular spot and this particular 
tree ; the more naturally,’ he added, ‘as they always prefer to 
camp over an old fire.’ Accepting this explanation meekly, as 
partly a reproach for her caprice of the previous night, Teresa 
hung her head. | 

‘I’m very sorry,’ she said, ‘ but wouldn’t that,’ pointing to the 
carcase of the pear, ‘have made them curious ?’ 

But Low’s logic was relentless. 

‘ By this time there would have been little left to excite curi- 
osity if you had been willing to leave those beasts to their work.’ 

‘I’m very sorry,’ repeated the woman, her lips quivering. 

‘They are the scavengers of the wood,’ he continued in a 


lighter tone; ‘ if you stay here, you must try to use them to keep 
your house clean.’ 
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Teresa smiled nervously. 

‘I mean that they shall finish their work to-night,’ he added, 
‘and I shall build another camp fire for usa mile from here until 
they do.’ 

But Teresa caught his sleeve. 

‘No,’ she said hurriedly, ‘don’t, please, for me. You must not 
take the trouble—nor the risk. Hear me; do, please. I can 
bear it, I will bear it—to-night. I would have borne it last 
night, but it was so strange—and,’ she passed her hands over her 
forehead—‘ I think I must have been half-mad. But I’m not so 
foolish now.’ 

She seemed so broken and despondent, that he replied reassur- 
ingly. ‘Perhaps it would be better that I should find another 
hiding-place for you, until I can dispose of that carcase so that it 
will not draw dogs after the wolves, and men after them. Besides, 
your friend the Sheriff will probably remember the bear, when 
he remembers anything, and try to get on its track again.’ 

‘He’s a conceited fool,’ broke in Teresa in a high voice and 
a slight return of her old fury, ‘ or he’d have guessed where that 
shot came from ; and,’ she added in a lower tone, looking down at her 
limp and nerveless fingers, ‘ he wouldn’t have let a poor weak nervous 
wretch like me get away.’ 

‘But his deputy may put two and two together, and connect 
your escape with it.’ 

Teresa’s eyes flashed. ‘It would be like the dog, just to save 
his pride, to swear it was an ambush of my friends, and that he 
was overpowered by numbers. O yes! I see it all,’ she almost 
screamed, lashing herself into a rage at the bare contemplation 
of this diminution of her glory. ‘That’s the dirty lie he tells 
everywhere, and is telling now.’ 

She stamped her feet and glanced savagely around, as if at any 
risk to proclaim the falsehood. Low turned his impassive truth- 
ful face towards her. 

‘ Sheriff Dunn,’ he began gravely, ‘is a politician, and a fool 
when he takes to the trail as a hunter of man or beast. But heis 
not a coward nor a liar. Your chances would be better if he were— 
if he laid your escape to an ambush of your friends, than if his 
pride held you alone responsible.’ 

‘If he’s such a good man, why do you hesitate?’ she replied 
bitterly. ‘Why don’t you give me up at once, and do a service 
to one of your friends ? ’ 


‘I do not even know him,’ returned Low, opening his clear 
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eyes upon her. ‘I’ve promised to hide you here, and I shall hide 
you as well from him as from anybody.’ 

Teresa did not reply, but suddenly dropping down upon the 
ground buried her face in her hands and began to sob convulsively. 
Low turned impassively away, and, putting aside the bark curtain, 
climbed into the hollow tree. In a few moments he reappeared 
laden with provisions and a few simple cooking utensils, and 
touched her lightly on the shoulder. She looked up timidly; the 
paroxysm had passed, but her lashes yet glittered. 

‘Come,’ he said, ‘come and get some breakfast. I find you 
have eaten nothing since you have been here—twenty-four hours.’ 

‘I didn’t know it,’ she said with a faint smile. Then seeing 
his burden and possessed by a new and strange desire for some 
menial employment, she said hurriedly, ‘Let me carry something 
—do, please,’ and even tried to disencumber him. 

Half annoyed, Low at last yielded, and, handing his rifle, said, 
‘ There then, take that ; but be careful—it’s loaded !’ 

A cruel blush burnt the woman’s face to the roots of her hair 
as she took the weapon hesitatingly in her hand. 

‘No!’ she stammered, hurriedly lifting her shame-suffused eyes 
to his; ‘no! no!’ 

He turned away with an impatience which showed her how 
completely gratuitous had been her agitation and its significance, 
‘and said, ‘ Well, then, give it back if you are afraid of it.’ But 
she as suddenly declined to return it; and, shouldering it deftly, 
took her place by his side. Silently they moved from the hollow 
tree together. 

During their walk she did not attempt to invade his taciturnity. 
Nevertheless she was as keenly alive and watchful of his every 
movement and gesture as if she had hung enchanted on his lips. 
The unerring way with which he pursued a viewless undeviating 
path through those trackless woods, his quick reconnaissance of 

certain trees or openings, his mute inspection of some almost 
- imperceptible footprint of bird or beast, his critical examination 
of certain plants which he plucked and deposited in his deerskin 
havresack, were not lost on the quick-witted woman. As they 
gradually changed the clear, unencumbered aisles of the central 
woods for a more tangled undergrowth, Teresa felt that subtle 
admiration which culminates in imitation, and simulating perfectly 
the step, tread, and easy swing of her companion, followed so 
accurately his lead, that she won a gratified exclamation from 
him when their goal was reached—a broken, blackened shaft, 
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splintered by long-forgotten lightning, in the centre of a tangled 
carpet of wood-clover. 

‘I don’t wonder you distanced the deputy,’ he said cheerfully, 
throwing down his burden, ‘ if you can take the hunting-path like 
that. In a few days, if you stay here, I can venture to trust you 
alone for a little pasear when you are tired of the tree.’ 

Teresa looked pleased, but busied herself with arrangements 
for the breakfast, while he gathered the fuel for the roaring fire 
which soon blazed beside the shattered tree. 

Teresa’s breakfast was a success. It was a revelation to the 
young nomad whose ascetic habits and simple tastes were usually 
content with the most primitive forms of frontier cookery. It 
was at least a surprise to him to know that without extra trouble 
kneaded flour, water, and saleratus need not be essentially heavy ; 
that coffee need not be boiled with sugar to the consistency of 
syrup; that even that rarest delicacy, small shreds of venison 
covered with ashes and broiled upon the end of a ramrod boldly 
thrust into the flames, would be better and even more expedi- 
tiously cooked upon burning coals. Moved in his practical nature, 
he was surprised to find this curious creature of disorganised 
nerves and useless impulses informed with an intelligence that 
did not preclude the welfare of humanity or the existence of a 
soul. He respected her for some minutes, until in the midst of a 
culinary triumph a big tear dropped and spluttered in the sauce- 
pan. But he forgave the irrelevancy by taking no notice of it, 
and by doing full justice to that particular dish. 

Nevertheless he asked several questions based upon these 
recently discovered qualities. It appeared that in the old days 
of her wanderings with the circus troupe she had often been 
forced to undertake this nomadic housekeeping. But she ‘de- 
spised it,’ had never done it since, and always had refused to do 
it for ‘ him,’—the personal pronoun referring, as Low understood, 
to her lover Curson. Not caring to revive these memories further, 
Low briefly concluded : 

‘I don’t know what you were, or what you may be, but from 
what I see of you you’ve got all the sabe of a frontier-man’s wife.’ 

She stopped and looked at him, and then, with an impulse of 
impudence that only half concealed a more serious vanity, asked, 
‘Do you think I might have made a good squaw ?’ 

‘I don’t know,’ he replied quietly. ‘I never saw enough of 
them to know.’ 

Teresa, confident from his clear eyes that he spoke the truth, 
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but having nothing ready to follow this calm disposal of her 
curiosity, relapsed into silence. 

The meal finished, Teresa washed their scant table equipage 
in a little spring near the camp fire; there, catching sight of her 
disordered dress and collar, she sapidly threw her shawl after the 
national fashion over her shoulder and pinned it quickly. Low 
cached the remaining provisions and the few cooking utensils 
under the dead embers and ashes, obliterating all superficial in- 
dication of their camp fire as deftly and artistically as he had before. 

‘There isn’t the ghost of a chance,’ he said in explanation, 
‘that anybody but you or I will set foot here before we come 
back to supper, but it’s well to be on guard. [I'll take you 
back to the cabin now, though I bet you could find your way 
there as well as I can.’ 

On their way back Teresa ran ahead of her companion, and 
plucking a few tiny leaves from a hidden oasis in the bark-strewn 
trail, brought them to him. 

‘That’s the kind you’re looking for, isn’t it?’ she said half 
timidly. 

‘It is,’ responded Low in gratified surprise; ‘ but how did 
you know it? You're not a botanist, are you ?’ 

‘I reckon not,’ said Teresa; ‘but you picked some when we 
came, and I noticed what they were.’ 

Here was indeed another revelation. Low stopped and gazed 
at her with such frank, open, utterly unabashed curiosity that her 
black eyes fell before him. 

‘And do you think,’ he asked with logical deliberation, ‘ that 
you could find any plant from another I should give you ?’ 

‘ Yes.’ 

‘Or from a drawing of it ?’ 

‘Yes; perhaps even if you described it to me.’ 

A half confidential, half fraternal silence followed. 

‘TI tell you what. I’ve got a book 

‘I know it,’ interrupted Teresa ; ‘full of these things.’ 

‘Yes. Do you think you could—— 

‘ Of course I could,’ broke in Teresa again. 

‘But you don’t know what I mean,’ said the imperturbable 
Low. 

‘Certainly I do. Why, find ’em, and preserve all the different 
ones for you to write under—that’s it, isn’t it ?’ 

Low nodded his head, gratified but not entirely convinced 
that she had fully estimated the magnitude of the endeavour. 
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‘I suppose,’ said Teresa, in the feminine postscriptum voice 
which it would seem entered even the philosophical calm of the 
aisles they were treading, ‘I suppose that she places great value 
on them ?’ 

Low had indeed heard Science personified before, nor was it at 
all impossible that the singular woman walking by his side had 
also. He said ‘ Yes;’ but added, in mental reference to the 
Linnean Society of San Francisco, that ‘they were rather parti- 
cular about the rarer kinds.’ 

Content as Teresa had been to believe in Low’s tender relations 
with some favoured one of her sex, this frank confession of a plural 
devotion staggered her. 

‘ They ?’ she repeated. 

‘Yes,’ he continued calmly. ‘The Botanical Society I cor- 
respond with are more particular than the Government Survey.’ 

‘Then you are doing this for a society?’ demanded Teresa 
with a stare. 

‘Certainly. I’m making a collection and classification of 
specimens. I intend—but what are you looking at?’ 

Teresa had suddenly turned away. Putting his hand lightly 
on her shoulder, the young man brought her face to face with 
him again. She was laughing. 

‘I thought all the while it was for a girl,’ she said ; ‘ and——’ 
But here the mere effort of speech sent her off into an audible 
and genuine outburst of laughter. It was the first time he had 
seen her even smile other than bitterly. Characteristically un- 
conscious of any humour in her error, he remained unembarrassed. 
But he could not help noticing a change in the expression of her 
face, her voice, and even her intonation. It seemed as if that fit 
of laughter had loosed the last ties that bound her to a self- 
imposed character, had swept away the last barrier between her 
and her healthier nature, had dispossessed a painful unreality, 
and relieved the morbid tension of a purely nervous attitude. 
The change in her utterance and the resumption of her softer 
Spanish accent seemed to have come with her confidences, and 
Low took leave of her before their sylvan cabin with a comrade’s 
heartiness, and a complete forgetfulness that her voice had ever 
irritated him. 

When he returned that afternoon he was startled to find the 
cabin empty. But instead of bearing any appearance of dis- 
turbance or hurried flight, the rude interior seemed to have 
magically assumed a decorous order and cleanliness unknown 
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before. Fresh bark hid the inequalities of the floor. The skins 
and blankets were folded in the corners, the rude shelves were 
carefully arranged, even a few tall ferns and bright but quickly 
fading flowers were disposed around the blackened chimney. She 
had evidently availed herself of the change of clothing he had 
brought her, for her late garments were hanging from the hastily 
devised wooden pegs driven in the wall. The young man gazed 
around him with mixed feelings of gratification and uneasiness. 
His presence had been dispossessed in a single hour; his ten 
years of lonely habitation had left no trace that this woman had 
not effaced with a deft move of her hand. More than that, it 
looked as if she had always occupied it; and it was with a sin- 
gular conviction that even when she should occupy it no longer it 
would only revert to him as her dwelling, that he dropped the 
bark shutters athwart the opening and left it to follow her. 

To his quick ear, fine eye, and abnormal senses, this was easy 
enough. She had gone in the direction of this morning’s camp. 
Once or twice he paused with a half-gesture of recognition and a 
characteristic ‘Good!’ at the place where she had stopped, but was 
surprised to find that her main course had been as direct as his 
own. Deviating from this direct line with Indian precaution, he 
first made a circuit of the camp and approached the shattered 
trunk from the opposite direction. He consequently came upon 
Teresa unawares. But the momentary astonishment and embarrass- 
ment were his alone. 

He scarcely recognised her. She was wearing the garments 
he had brought her the day before—a certain discarded gown of 
Miss Nellie Wynn which he had hurriedly begged from her under 
the pretext of clothing the wife of a distressed overland emigrant 
then on the way to the mines. Although he had satisfied his con- 
science with the intention of confessing the pious fraud to her 
when Teresa was gone and safe from pursuit, it was not without a 
sense of remorse that he witnessed the sacrilegious transformation. 
The two women were nearly the same height and size, and although 
Teresa’s maturer figure accented the outlines more strongly, 
it was still becoming enough to increase his irritation. 

Of this becomingness she was doubtless unaware at the 
moment that he surprised her. She was conscious of having ‘a 
change,’ and this had emboldened her to ‘do her hair’ and 
otherwise compose herself. After their greeting she was the first 
to allude to the dress, regretting that it was not more of a rough 
disguise, and that, as she must now discard the national habit of 
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wearing her shawl ‘ manta’ fashion over her head, she wanted a 
hat. ‘But you must not,’ she said, ‘borrow any more dress for 
me from your young woman. Buy them for me at some shop. 
They left me enough money for that.’ Low gently put aside the 
few pieces of gold she had drawn from her pocket, and briefly re- 
minded her of the suspicion such a purchase by him would pro- 
duce. ‘ That’s so,’ she said with a laugh. ‘ Caramba ! what a mule 
I’m becoming. Ah! wait amoment. I have it! Buy me a com- 
mon felt hat—a man’s hat—as if for yourself, as a change to that 
animal,’ pointing to the foxtailed cap he wore summer and win- 
ter, ‘and I’ll show you a trick. I haven’t run a theatrical ward- 
robe for nothing.’ Nor had she, for the hat thus procured a few 
days later became, by the aid of a silk handkerchief and a blue- 
jay’s feather, a fascinating ‘ pork pie.’ 

Whatever cause of annoyance to Low still lingered in Teresa’s 
dress, it was soon forgotten in a palpable evidence of Teresa’s 
value asa botanicalassistant. It appeared that during the after- 
noon she had not only duplicated his specimens, but had discovered 
one or two rare plants as yet unclassified in the flora of the 
Carquinez woods. He was delighted, and in turn, over the camp 
fire, yielded up some details of his present life and some of his 
earlier recollections. 

‘You don’t remember anything of your father,’ she asked ; ‘ did 
he ever try to seek you out ?’ 

‘No! why should he?’ replied the imperturbable Low; ‘he 
was not a Cherokee.’ 

‘No, he was a beast,’ responded Teresa promptly. ‘And your 
mother—do you remember her ?’ 

‘ No, I think she died.’ 

‘You think she died? Don’t you know?’ 

‘No!’ 

‘Then you're another!’ said Teresa. Notwithstanding this 
frankness, they shook hands for the night, Teresa nestling like a 
rabbit in a hollow by the side of the camp fire, Low with his feet 
towards it Indianwise, and his head and shoulders pillowed on his 
havresack only half distinguishable in the darkness beyond. 

With such trivial details three uneventful days slipped by. 
Their retreat was undisturbed, nor could Low detect by the least 
evidence to his acute perceptive faculties that any intruding feet 
had since crossed the belt of shade. The echoes of passing events 
at Indian Spring had recorded the escape of Teresa as occurring at 
a remote and purely imaginative distance, and her probable direc- 
tion the county of Yolo. 
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‘Can you remember,’ he one day asked her, ‘ what time it was 
when you cut the riata and got away ?’ 

Teresa pressed her hands upon her eyes and temples. 

‘ About three, I reckon.’ 

‘And you were here at seven—you could have covered some 
ground in four hours ?’ 

‘ Perhaps—I don’t know,’ she said, her voice taking up its old 
quality again. ‘Don’t ask me—I ran all the way.’ 

Her face was quite pale as she removed her hands from her 
eyes, and her breath came as quickly as if she had just finished 
that race for life. 

‘Then you think I am safe here?’ she added after a pause. 

‘ Perfectly—until they find you are not in Yolo. Then they'll 
look here. And that’s the time for you to go there. Teresa 
smiled timidly. 

‘It will take them some time to search Yolo—unless,’ she 
added, ‘ you’re tired of me here.’ The charming non sequitur 
did not, however, seem to strike the young man. ‘I’ve got time 
yet to find a few more plants for you,’ she suggested. 

‘Oh, certainly !’ 

‘ And give you a few more lessons in cooking.’ 

‘ Perhaps.’ 

The conscientious and literal Low was beginning to doubt if 
she were really practical. How otherwise could she trifle with 
such a situation ? 

It must be confessed that that day and the next, she did trifle 
with it. She gave herself up to a grave and delicious languor, 
that seemed to flow from shadow and silence, and permeate her 
entire being. She passed hours in a thoughtful repose of mind 
and spirit that seemed to fall like balm from those steadfast 
guardians, and distil their gentle ether in her soul; or breathed 
into her listening ear immunity from the forgotten past, and 
security for the present. If there was no dream of the future in 
this calm even recurrence of placid existence, so much the better. 
The simple details of each succeeding day, the quaint housekeep- 
ing, the brief companionship, and coming and going of her young 
host—himself at best a crystallised personification of the sedate 
and hospitable woods—satisfied her feeble cravings. She no longer 
regretted the inferior position that her fears had obliged her to 
take the first night she came ; she began to look up to this young 
man—so much younger than herself—without knowing what it 
meant; it was not until she found that this attitude did not de- 
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tract from his picturesqueness, that she discovered herself seeking 
for reasons to degrade him from this seductive eminence. 

A week had elapsed with little change. On two days he had 
been absent all day, returning only in time to sup in the hollow 
tree, which, thanks to the final removal of the dead bear from its 
vicinity, was now considered a safer retreat than the exposed camp 
fire. On the first of these occasions she received him with some 
preoccupation, paying but little heed to the scant gossip he brought 
from Indian Spring, and retiring early under the plea of fatigue, 
that he might seek his own distant camp fire, which, thanks to her 
stronger nerves and regained courage, she no longer required so 
near. On the second occasion he found her writing a letter more 
or less blotted with her tears. When it was finished, she begged 
him to post it at Indian Spring, where in two days an answer 
would be returned under cover to him. 

‘I hope you will be satisfied then,’ she added. 

‘Satisfied with what?’ queried the young man. 

‘You'll see,’ she replied, giving him her cold hand. ‘ Good 
night.’ 

‘But can’t you tell me now?’ he remonstrated, retaining her 
hand. 

‘Wait two days longer—it isn’t much,’ was all she vouchsafed 
to answer. 

The two days passed. Their former confidence and good fel- 
lowship were fully restored when the morning came on which he 
was to bring the answer from the Post Office at Indian Spring. 
He had talked again of his future, and had recorded his ambition 
to procure the appointment of naturalist to a Government Sur- 
veying Expedition. She had even jocularly proposed to dress 
herself in man’s attire and ‘ enlist’ as his assistant. 

* But you will be safe with your friends, I hope, by that time,’ 
responded Low. 

‘Safe with my friends!’ she repeated in.a lower voice. ‘ Safe 
with my friends—yes!’ An awkward silence followed; Teresa 
broke it gaily. ‘But your girl—your sweetheart—my benefac- 
tor, will she let you go?’ 

‘I haven’t told her yet,’ said Low gravely, ‘ but I don’t see 
why she should object.’ 

‘ Object! indeed,’ interrupted Teresa in a high voice, and a 
sudden and utterly gratuitous indignation ; ‘ how should she? I’d 
like to see her do it!’ 

She accompanied him some distance to the intersection of the 
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trail, where they parted in good spirits. On the dusty plain 
without a gale was blowing that rocked the high tree-tops above 
her, but tempered and subdued, entered the low aisles with a 
fluttering breath of morning and a sound like the cooing of doves. 
Never had the wood before shown so sweet a sense of security 
from the turmoil and tempest of the world beyond; never before 
had an intrusion from the outer life—even in the shape of a letter 
—seemed so wicked a desecration. Tempted by the solicitation 
of air and shade, she lingered with Low’s herbarium slung on her 
shoulder. 

A strange sensation like a shiver suddenly passed across her 
nerves, and left them in a state of rigid tension. With every 
sense morbidly acute, with every faculty strained to its utmost, 
the subtle instincts of Low’s woodcraft transformed and possessed 
her. She knewit now! A new element was in the wood—a strange 
being—another life—another man approaching! She did not 
even raise her head to look about her, but darted with the pre- 
cision and fleetness of an arrow in the direction of her tree. But 
her feet were arrested, her limbs paralysed, her very existence 
suspended by the sound of a voice : 

‘Teresa!’ 

It was a voice that had rung in her ears for the last two years 
in all phases of intensity, passion, tenderness, and anger: a voice 
upon whose modulations, rude and unmusical though they were, 
her heart and soul had hung in transport or anguish. But it was 
a chime that nad rung its last peal to her senses as she entered 
the Carquinez woods, and for the last week had been as dead to 
her as a voice from the grave. It was the voice of her lover: 
Dick Curson ! 


BreET HARTE. 
(To be continued.) 
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